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The Teuffenbach Copy of Melanchthon’ s 


‘Loci Communes’ 


by RICHARD G. SALOMON 


HE Loci Communes is Melanchthon’s best known and most im- 
portant work, the first systematic handbook of reformed the- 
ology, first published in 1521 and in numerous other editions since. 
In 1949 Professor Carlos Moseley of the University of Oklahoma 
acquired a copy of the 1548 edition of this book from Germany, 
which is distinguished not only by the personage of its first owner 
but also by some autograph entries of prominent leaders of the Pro- 
testant Reformation. The copy is bound in a sixteen-century leather 
binding, brown, with the stamped portraits of Melanchthon on the 
front and Luther on the back side, each of them accompanied by a 
distich: 
Ingenium referunt clari monumenta Philippi, 


Corporis effigiem talis imago refert.1 


Ista representat faciem pictura Lutheri, 
Qui puro Christi dogmata corde doce(t). 

The front cover also bears, on its top, the stamped initials C. A. T., 
evidently those of the first owner, whose name is spelled out on the 
inside of the cover: Christoph von Teuffenbach.? 

Teuffenbach has a name in history. He belongs to a well-known 
noble family of Styria. In 1546 he matriculated together with his 
brother Gabriel as a student in the University of Wittenberg.’ After 
his university years he traveled and then entered the military service 
of the Habsburg emperor, distinguishing himself in various cam- 
paigns against the Turks. In 1568 he went as the Emperor’s ambassa- 
dor (‘orator’) to Constantinople. After this he appears in various high 
military and administrative positions and diplomatic assignments. In 


1This sounds like a rather weak attempt to rival the brilliant inscription on Diirer’s 
immortal portrait: 
Viventis potuit Durerius ora Philippi, 
Mentem non potuit pingere docta manus. 
2On p. 26 Teuffenbach has entered his name once more, with the date 1548, which 
seems to be smeared over an old 1551. Under this there is the signature of his brother 
Gabriel von Teuffenbach. 
3C. E. Foerstemann, Album Academicum Vitenbergense, vol. 1 (1844), p. 237. 
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1585 he became commander-in-chief of the imperial army, and died | 


in 1598.* 


Teuffenbach must have bought the book at Wittenberg immed- 


iately after publication. A notice on the inside of the back cover gives 


the price he paid: ‘Witebergae, constat 18 grossos’. Before the title _ 


page he had about a dozen empty leaves bound in, and this with a _ 
purpose. He went the rounds of the leading Wittenberg theologians — 
and requested an autograph entry from each of them. Luther had 


died two years before, but other outstanding reformers were still 


alive, and they complied with the request. Fortunately all their en- 


tries are more or less exactly dated. 
It is only natural that the author of the book and the greatest man 


of Wittenberg in 1548, Philipp Melanchthon, was approached first, 


and he obliged with a long entry (p. 1-7): a Latin explanation of 


1 Tim. 4:13, which is quoted in Greek at the beginning. There is not | 


a shadow of a doubt about the authenticity of his note; Melanchthon’s 
very personal handwriting is well known.® 

Such book entries (‘dicta’) of Melanchthon exist in considerable 
numbers. In his Collected Works® there are about two dozen of them 


printed.” Most of them are of the same character as the present one: | 
short interpretations of Biblical texts, in German or in Latin. In some | 


cases Melanchthon’s entry is followed by entries of his colleagues | 


Bugenhagen and Major, just as in this book. It seems, however, that 


the present Melanchthon ‘dictum’ has never been printed.’ The text — 


is given in Appendix 1 below. 

The second entry (p. 8-9) is Johannes Bugenhagen’s, or, as he was 
often called, Doctor Pomeranus (hence the ‘Pomer.’ after his signa- 
ture). Bugenhagen (1485-1558) was one of Luther’s most influential 


4Much material on Teuffenbach and his familyis in C. von Wurzbach’s Biographical 
Dictionary of the Austrian Monarchy. A detailed treatment is said to be in the Notizen- 
blatt der historisch-statistischen Sektion der K. K. Mahrisch-Schlesischen Gesellschaft (1876), 
Nr. 10, p. 74; this journal, however, is not available in U. S. A. 

Specimens are easily available, e.g., in G. Mentz, Handschriften der Reformationszeit 
(Bonn, 1912), t.16. 

Sed. K. G. Bretschneider, Corpus Reformatorum, (Halle, 1584-60), vols. 1- xxv. 

"See the list in the Bretschneider edition, vol. x, p. 425 f. 

SPositively not until 1925, since it does not appear in Fleming’s and Voigt’s addi- 
tional lists of Melanchthoniana (in Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1910 and 1912) 
nor in the last Index volume of the Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte. For the time since 
1925 the complete bibliographical reference was not available. 
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assistants. Since 1539 he was Superintendent General of the Lutheran 
Church in Saxony, residing in Wittenberg. His note is a comment on 
Ps. 140:12ff., and is historically most interesting, because it is full 
of bitter allusions to the desperate situation in which the Lutherans 
were living under the so-called Interim which Charles v had enforced 
on them after his victory at Miihlberg in 1547. (See Appendix 11.) 

A shorter allusion to this is also in the following entry (p. 11) by 
George Major. The theme is here Ps. 110:5. Major (1502-74), like 
Bugenhagen, is also an important figure in the history of the Refor- 
mation. He was (1536 and after, and again after 1547) a professor at 
Wittenberg University. (See Appendix 11.) 

The authenticity of the hands of both Bugenhagen and Major is 
verified by comparison with other autographs of these men.? 

The last of the long entries (p. 15-18) is by Vitus Winsemius, 
which is the Latinized name of Veit Oertel of Windsheim. Oertel, 
also known as Ortelius (1501-78), a pupil of Mclanchthon, was in 
1548 Professor of Greek at Wittenberg; later on he changed over to 
the school of medicine. (See Appendix Iv.) 

The inside of the front cover contains what for most readers will be 
the most interesting item. Here, under an engraving of the Last Sup- 
per, by Virgil Solis (1514-62),!° a clipping is pasted in—the text of 
Eccles. 11:10 in Latin, in the handwriting of Martin Luther: “There- 
fore remove sorrow from thy heart and put away evil from the flesh, 
for childhood and youth are vanity’. 

It is easily seen in the original that there is a difference in ink be- 
tween the text and the signature (Martinus Luther D.) of this entry; 
and that in the first line the word ‘tristitiam’ is corrected in the ink 
used for the signature. This observation at first gave rise to some un- 
easiness as to the authenticity of the piece, because forged Luther au- 
tographs are unfortunately not rare." 


9IMentz, t.10 and 13. 

10Another engraving, Hercules and Cacus, by Hans Sebald Beham (ca. 1500-50) is 
pasted into the end cover. 

Every librarian knows the notorious treasure trove of Luther forgeries fabricated 
by one Kyrieleis in the 1890’s. It is not certain that all of them have been caught. One 
specimen of them showed up as late as 1941 in a New York sales catalogue (Gimbel 
Brothers, An Important Collection of Incunabula, New York, 1941, no. 127) The story 
of Kyrieleis’ enterprise is pleasantly told in Max Herrmann, Ein Feste Burg ist Unser 
Gott, Berlin, 1905. 
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As far as the text goes, however, all doubts were removed by care- 
ful comparison with genuine Luther material available in photo-. 
graphic reproduction. The signature was submitted to Professor Ger~ | 
hard Ritter in Freiburg, the leading authority in Luther research. He’ 
made the necessary comparisons and found no reason for doubt. Fur= 
thermore, in an entry squeezed into the lower part of the clipping, 
J(ustus) Jonas (1493-1555), one of the most outstanding friends and 
collaborators of Luther, certifies in his own hand" that he has given 
this Luther autograph to one Johannes Martinus of Antwerp on 
March 3, 1548. } 

The year number MDXLVvi1I entered next to Luther’s signature 
was of course not written by Luther who died in 1546; it might be 
by either Jonas or Johannes Martinus, but this is a very minor ques- 
tion. 

Johannes Martinus of Antwerp was a student at Wittenberg, ma-: 
triculating in 1546, in the same year as the Teuffenbach brothers. 
He gave the Luther autograph to Teuffenbach, as proved by his Latin 
entry below the clipping: “To his friend C. A. Teuffenbach, the gift: 
of Johannes Martinus of Antwerp.’ 

So much for the history of the book in the year of its publication. ' 
Three years later Teuffenbach began to use the still empty pages for: 
another purpose. On p. 13 and pp. 21-26 there are about four dozen 
personal signatures of different persons, mostly members of German 
noble families, but also some commoners. Almost all of the signa-. 
tures are preceded by a year date (1551-3) and a motto in Latin or | 
German or, mostly, in abbreviation. This is a so-called Album Ami-. 
corum, something quite popular in academic circles up to very recent 
times. It stands to reason that Teuffenbach had already left the univer-. 
sity when he put the book to this new use; but it is hardly possible to 
say where he met the people whose signatures he acquired. Only. 

| 


once, on p. 21, there is the entry of a place name: ‘Pictavii’ (Poitiers). 
We would have to know more about Teuffenbach’s travels in order 
even to risk a guess. 

Among the entries there are several which point to Teuffenbach’s 
aristocratic associations and family relations in his Austrian homeland. 
The great families of the Herbersteins and Rumpfs of Carinthia and 


12See Mentz, t.10. 
13Foerstemann, I, p. 257. 
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the Khevenhullers of Krain are represented. One of the signatures in 
this circle is a graphical joke: ‘Sig. 1/2 d. von Hallerstein’. 1/2 d., 
half'a penny, is a ‘heller’ or ‘haller’ (the smallest denomination, com- 
parable to the farthing); so this means ‘Sigismund Haller von Haller- 
stein’, a member ofa leading family of Siebenbiirgen. 

Other names (Biinau, Canitz, Vitzthumb von Eckstidt) indicate 
associations with North German nobility, which might somehow go 
back to Teuffenbach’s university years in the North.!* Three Danish 
names (Henricus Bijlde Danus, Johannes Bijlde Danus, Laurentius 
Olsdorphius Danus) seem to point in the same direction. 

At least one name of some historical significance is among the sign- 
ers of the album: Iustinianus ab Holtzhusen, Franc. (1502-53), a lead- 
ing statesman in the city-republic of Frankfurt. 

The mottoes in the album are of no great interest: “Omnia sunt deo 
subiecta’, “Nemo sine crimine vivit’, etc. An entry in French is only 
partly legible: “La penser ene. . nie faict..... . 

In the margin next to some of the names Teuffenbach has later on 
entered a short prayer in German or Latin, with the date of the death 
of the friend: e.g., ‘genadt dier der ewig barmherzig vater. Periit in 
oceano naufragio’, or “The eternal merciful father be gracious unto 
thee. Died at sea, in a shipwreck’; and “Der ewige vatter gebe dier 
eine froliche aufferstehung. Obiit apud Cretam in mari anno 63’, or 
‘The eternal father grant thee a gladsome resurrection. Died in the 
sea near Crete, anno (15)63’. The last of these obituary prayer entries 
is dated 1563. Four years later Teuffenbach took the book along on 
his embassy to Constantinople. On p. 12 there is an entry in Italian: 

Pa[dz]re Io. Batista Zeffo de Pera 1567 adi 21 Decembre in 
Constantinopoli nel gra(nde) carvasara (Caravanserai, Turk- 
ish inn) 
evidently written by an Italian from Pera, the suburb of Constanti- 
nople, and on p. 26 another one: 
1568 Constantinopoli, 10 Martii 
In Virtute Gloria 
Albertus de Wyss.1° 
M4Several Biinaus matriculated at Wittenberg in 1535; Foerstemann, I, p. 158; one 


Canitz in 1544, ibid., p. 213. 
15The name of one Nicolaus Bilde, Danus, appears in the Wittenberg matriculation 


book, though long after Teuffenbach’s time (1573). 
16Albert von Wyss was in the Habsburg diplomatic service, like Teuffenbach him- 
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There is no information on what happened to the book for more 
than two centuries after Teuffenbach’s death. The next entry, chron- 
ologically, is a tiny vertical note in the front cover: ‘Katalog S (cite) 
423, 101’ which duplicates a pencil entry on the title page. It is in a 
typical nineteenth-century German hand. A slip enclosed in the book, 
written in a calligraphic German chancery hand of the 1870's or 
1880's, says that the book was given—to an unnamed recipient—by 
His Majesty the Kaiser. This leaves two possibilities: the Kaiser was 
either Wilhelm 1 of Germany (1871-88) or Franz Joseph of Austria — 
(1848-1916). The first is more likely, since the recipient of the gift, ~ 
according to information obtained from Professor Moseley, was a 
member of a German dynasty, a Prince of Reuss. Thus the ‘Katalog’ 
entry might refer to the former ‘Kénigliche Hausbibliothek’ in Berlin. 


KENYON COLLEGE 


The Dicta of the Wittenberg Theologians 


APPENDIX I (pp. 1-7) 
Paulus in priore Epistola ad Timotheum cap. 4. 

[1 Tim. 4:13. Give attention to thy reading, thy exhortation, thy teaching. ] 

Praeceptum necessarium est de discenda doctrina Ecclesiae et de gradibus doctrinae. 
Cum autem sciamus mandatum esse dei ut discamus et deo placere studia doctrinae 
est mens avidior ad discendum. 

Imo sciamus deum haec studia defensurum esse. Primum autem a lectione ordiere 
quia doctrina Ecclesiae non nascitur in hominum ingeniis, ut Arithmetica, sed vox dei © 
est mandata literis quam primum ex lectione agnosci oportet. 

Post lectionem, proximus est ut inde sumamus doctrinam, ut sciamus legem et 
Euangelium, et articulos fidei, discrimen verae invocationis et falsae, et alias materias 
Ecclesiae necessarias. 

Nec cognitio sufficit, sed accedat consolatio. Finis enim doctrinae est ut liberati a 
peccato a morte aeterna ac donati (corrected for: recuperata) iusticia et vita aeterna, 
deum in perpetua consuetudine celebremus. Et sola vox Euangelii ministerium est quo 
deus est efficax et reddit nobis iusticiam et vitam aeternam. Et hanc vocem vult cog- 
nosci, nec cognosci tantum, sed vult nos fide acquiescere in voluntate dei monstrata 
per illam vocem. Ideo Paulus vult, ut ad lectionem et ad doctrinam accedat consolatio. 

Philippus Melanthon 1548 


II (pp. 8-9) 


Contra horrendas blasphemias falsarum doctrinarum et contra homicidia Satane in 
hoc turbato tempore oppone sententiam Spiritus Sancti, ex psalmo cx [v.12-14] 


self; see Miiller, Ferd. de, Epistolae Imperatorum et Regum Hungariae Ferdinandi I et 
Maximiliani II ad suos in Porta ottomanica oratores Antonium Verantium, Franciscum Zay, 
Augerium Busbek, Albertum Wyss et Christophorum Teuffenbach (Pestini, 1808). 
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Ori perverso (id est insane doctrine) male succedat (Math. xv. omnis plantatio etc.) 
super terram. Vir iniquus (id est iniuriam faciens et opprimens innocentes) et malus 
(id est dolosus et omnia insidiis agens et fraude) fugabitur (nec effugiet vel evadet sed) 
et precipitabitur (sit Christo gratia quandoque videbimus). Nam novi (id est credo et 
spero) quod DOMINUS suscipiet causam afflicti (hominis sive populi ut nunc nos 
sumus) et ius pauperis iustificabit (id est ipse opere vindicte contra hostes declarabit se 
sententiam ferre pro misero et afflicto). Tunc iusti (id est credentes in Christum) grati- 
as agent DOMINE nomini tuo et recti (id est obedientes patri) permanebunt coram 
conspectu tuo, id est in verbo tuo et in gratia tua. Non ejicient hostes Euangelii nos ex 
regno Christi id quod nunc moliuntur, etc. 

Johannes Bugenhagen 
Pomer(anus) D. MDXLVIII 


III (p. II) 
Ps. 110 [v.5] 


Dominus a dextris tuis conteret in die irae suae reges. 

Haec promissio semper piis debet esse in conspectu, tum cum tyranni saevitiam ad- 
versus Ecclesiam exercent. Etsi enim Diabolus et tyranni volent delere Christum et 
Ecclesiam, tamen quia dominus a dextris est, ipsius potentia, non nostris armis et prae- 
sidiis Ecclesia defendetur et hostes conterentur. 

Georgius Major, d(octor) 
Anno 1548 
Mense Septembri. 


Iv (pp. 15-18) 
Psal(mus) Lv [v. 22-23] 

Jacta supra Dominum curam tuam. Et ipse te enutriet, at non dabit in aeternum 
fluctuationem justo; tu vero Deus deduces eos in puteum interitus; viri sanguinum et 
dolosi non dimidiabunt dies suos. Ego autem speravi in te. 

Crux est comes ecclesiae ac piorum et recte dictum est a divo Augustino: ubi non 
est crux, ibi habitet ira Dei. Et filius Dei ipse inquit: Non est discipulus super magis- 
trum (Matth. 10:24; Luc. 6:40). Ergo debemus pectora nostra praeparare ad patienti- 
am ac obedientiam in adflictione. Sed annexa est hic dulcissima consolatio ubi spiritus 
sanctus iubet nos in omni adflictione confugere ad Deum, tanquam ad unicum portum 
salutis, atque auxilium et liberationem ab eo petite ac sperate, et certo promittit opem 
ac liberationem. 

Impiis vero, qui insidiis et dolo, hoc est sophistica ac falsa doctrina, animas interfice- 
re parant, ac vi corporali hoc est tormentis ac caedibus in corpora saeviunt, minatur 
fore, ut subito et horribiliter opprimantur severo iudicio Dei ac iustissimis aeternisque 
penis. Docet inquam haec sententia, consolatur et erigit pios, impiis vero certum et 
aeternum interitum denunciat 

Vitus Winsemius 
20. Septemb. Anno 1548 


Leon Battista Alberti’s ‘Vita S. Potiti’ 


by GUIDO A. GUARINO 


AR HE Vita S. Potiti presents us with a rather strange situation. We _ 
have one of the greatest humanists writing a life of a saint, in 
which he narrates events which he obviously disbelieves. Leon Bat- | 
tista Alberti (1404-72) had been asked to write a series of lives of the 
saints, and the one we are discussing was the first. It was also the last, 
for Alberti abandoned the project. He never gave a reason. It seems ; 
that he must have found this type of work too foreign to his way of © 
thought and humanistic ideals. There is an indication of this in his 
letter to Leonardo Dati, in which he expressed the fear that learned 
men would find his work not to their taste since it could not be doc- 
umented and was too much like a fable.1 Alberti may have had other | 
reasons also for not continuing this hagiographical series. The fact re- 
mains, however, that in his life of Saint Potitus he had to uphold an 
ideal of life which he completely rejected in his later works. 

The Vita S. Potiti is perhaps the least known of Alberti’s works. It 
was edited by Cecil Grayson and first published in 1954. However, » 
an Italian translation by Cosimo Bartoli appeared in 1568. The Latin 
text is found in the Codice Riccardiano 767, and is mentioned by Poz- 
zetti and Bonucci. P. H. Michel, however, believed that it had been 
lost.2 This manuscript has a number of revisions in Alberti’s own 
handwriting, and thus must be considered trustworthy. In his excel- 
lent edition Grayson has divided the text into paragraphs, eliminated 
abbreviations and modernized punctuation, thus facilitating the read- 
er’s task. In his introduction he shows appreciation and understanding 
of Alberti and his works. 

For his Vita S. Potiti, written between the end of 1432 and March, | 
1434,° Alberti had at his disposal only the legends of the saint which 
tradition had preserved. Therefore, he could not give an historical 
basis to his work as he would have liked to do. His task, then, con- | 


. 


ILeon Battista Alberti, Opuscoli Inediti, Musca, Vita S. Potiti, ed. Cecil Grayson 
(Nuova Collezione di Testi Umanistici Inediti O Rari, ed. A. Mancini and P. O. Kris- 
teller, vol. x), Firenze, 1954, p. 86. 

Alberti, pp. 27-28. 

8Cf. G. Mancini, Vita di Leon Battista Alberti, Firenze, 1911, p. 91. 
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sisted in amplifying and giving an artistic form to the legends, as 
Grayson has pointed out.‘ He did this mainly in the dialogues, the 
emperor's speech, and the various moralistic digressions. He always 
stresses the things that Potitus gave up in order to follow his faith, 
and at times he shows his amazement. In this he differs from the au- 
thors of the medieval lives of the saints. For these authors, it was na- 
tural that a man should shun the world and its evils in order to gain 
the eternal reward. Alberti, however, believed that man found his 
reward on this earth. He believed that man was born to be a member 
of society and make his way in this world, and not to withdraw into 
solitude. In his Della Famiglia and other works he strongly asserted 
his belief in man’s social duties. To abandon the world meant for Al- 
berti doing something against the natural order of things. His ideal 
man was one who led an active life and used all his faculties. More- 
over, Alberti often showed a strictly utilitarian point of view, espec- 
ially in his Della Famiglia. Therefore, we can understand why he 
enumerates the worldly things that Potitus gave up for the sake of his 


faith. And we can also understand his amazement, since these very 


things meant so much to him. To leave one’s home, country, wealth, 
and social position was unthinkable for him. 

In writing the life of a saint, Alberti had to oppose the Christian 
“contemptus mundi’ to the ideal of worldly life. This had been done 
by the medieval biographers of the saints. However, Alberti goes in- 
to great detail, and to the “contemptus mundi’ he opposes what Gray- 
son has called his humanistic ideal of life.® This is seen in two episodes 
in particular. In the first, we find Potitus being tempted by a devil in 
the wilds of Epirus. The devil, in the form of 'a very handsome man, 
asks Potitus why he lives in those wilds when life has so much to of- 
fer in the cities. He attempts to convert him by saying that all the 
things that Potitus shunned had been created by God so that men 
could use them, and for no other reason. The description and ideal of 
life presented by the devil is the same one found in Alberti’s Della 
Famiglia. In the second episode, Potitus had cured the emperor's 
daughter and had made the people waver in their opposition to 
Christianity. The Emperor’s aversion for Christianity never abated, 
however, and he immediately spoke to the people to restore their 
hatred. In his speech he describes the ‘evil’ ways of the Christians. In 


4Alberti, p. 33. 5Alberti, p. 34. 
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reality he accuses them of living in a manner which is the negation of 
Alberti’s humanistic conception of life: 


Dico igitur, posteaquam attente que ad vostram salutem attinent vos velle audire pros- 
picio, nullum esse genus hominum abiectius quam eorum, qui omnem vitam otiosam 
sive industria sive opere ducere constituerint, qui bonas artes, qui rem militarem, qui 
litteras, qui omne denique reliquum vite ornamentum effugiant, vilipendant, oderint. . 6 


The subject he treated forced Alberti to accentuate the opposition be- | 


tween Christian withdrawal from the world and his own ideal of an 


active life. The subject matter also forced him to place the former. 


above the latter. In writing the biography of a saint he could hardly 


have raised an almost pagan ideal of life above a Christian one. How- 
ever, the clear and forceful picture he presents of earthly life, and its 
close likeness to the ideals he expressed in other works are most signi- 
ficant. So is the fact that Alberti abandoned his projected series on the 


saints. This idea which at first had appealed to him became distasteful 


when he realized that it entailed hypocrisy on his part. Alberti’s mor- 
al sense was too strong to allow him to continue attacking a way of 


life which he followed and believed in. 


In his excellent introduction to the Vita S. Potiti, Cecil Grayson 


points out that the conflict between the ‘caritas’ of Potitus and the 
‘virtus’ of the emperor is in accordance with medieval tradition, but 
cannot be fully explained by it. He sees a solution to the problem in a 
conflict inherent in Alberti’s thought. 


. . . Una specie di conflitto tra un culto tutto personale della virth morale e dei valori 
spirituali ed intellettuali, che né la fortuna né gli altri uomini possono togliere, e una 
vita pill attiva, piu, diciamo, sociale, che sa comandare alla fortuna e organizzare la 
vita di ogni giorno perfino nei suoi dettagli pratici ed economici pit banali.? 

This conflict existed in Alberti, but it is found mainly in his later 
works. The Vita S. Potiti belongs to Alberti’s early period. In his Del- 
la Famiglia, written shortly after, we do not find this conflict. In it 
Alberti leans decidedly towards an active life. Man must live among 
other men, and is subjected to the blows of fortune and envy. He can 
defend himself from these dangers, but not by withdrawing into an 
ivory tower. He can do so only by using his wisdom and taking nec- 
essary precautions to meet all onslaughts, whether of fortune or men. 
In fact, Alberti’s Della Famiglia is a manual on the technique of suc- 
ceeding in this world. Since these were Alberti’s ideas shortly after he 


Alberti, p. 78. 7Alberti, p. 39. 
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| wrote his life of Saint Potitus, it seems that perhaps Grayson’s inter- 
_ esting explanation is not the correct one. What he states is partly true 
_ of Alberti’s late works, but does not seem to apply to the early ones. 


Alberti’s work and the legends he used as his sources differ greatly 
in the characterization of Potitus and the emperor, as Grayson has 
pointed out. In the legends the emperor is portrayed as a beast. There 
are no redeeming qualities. He is simply a representation of brutal 
force and human blindness. Potitus, on the other hand, is the personi- 
fication of faith and divine power. In the violent dialogues between 
the two, we sce the struggle of evil and good—Potitus moved by 
God, and the emperor by the devil. This is the familiar pattern of the 
medieval lives of the saints, where exemplarism is predominant. Al- 
berti, however, has humanized both figures. Potitus has become a 
milder youth. He is still strong and confident in the faith he has 


_ placed in God, but has lost the belligerence which made his struggle 


with the emperor an almost personal one. He answers the attacks 
against him only with gentle acts and words. Thus Grayson is correct 
in stating that Potitus has become a better representative of Christian- 
ity. The emperor too has changed. He is no longer a brute persecu- 
ting the innocent to assuage his bloodthirsty instincts. He has become 
an almost tragic figure. He is tempted, but refuses to believe in the 
saint’s miracles. For him, to believe would mean the end of the world 
as he has known it. In the life that Potitus points out he sees the denial 
of all the ideals he cherished. If he should believe, even for a moment, 
what his eyes had seen and what Potitus preached, his whole life 
would crumble and lose all its meaning. In his speech to the crowd 
he does not inveigh blindly against Christianity, but attempts to rea- 
son. Perhaps he is trying to convince himself. 

In this work we see a great humanist faced with the task of writing 
a biography, having at his disposal only legends. Unable to give his- 
torical treatment to his material, Alberti limited himself to giving it 
artistic form. He achieved a marked degree of success. This is espec- 
ially true of the characterization. What had been mere symbols in the 
legends became human beings in Alberti’s work. However, its inter- 
est lies mainly in the clash between the author’s humanistic ideals, and 
the Christian view of the world which he had to glorify. 
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French News of Great Britain, 1574-1603 


by NANCY L. ROELKER 


HE Palais de Justice, on the Ile de la Cité in Paris, was the hub of 

the universe for the officers of the crown, the upper segment of 
the French bourgeoisie, which really formed a separate Alcs the 
noblesse de la robe. They ranked well above the rest of the middle class 
in dignity and influence, yet clearly below the ancient noblesse de 
l’épée, whose position rested on their ancient titles and lands. The ~ 
hierarchy of the royal courts was crowned by the Parlement de Paris 
itself, whose présidents often held important executive offices from 
the king as well. Parlement’s traditional right to protest before the 
registration of royal edicts gave it frequent opportunities to modify 
national policy, a privilege which it sometimes carried to the point of — 
outright refusal to register. 

In the last quarter of the sixteenth century the role of the Parlement 
was particularly important because the crown itself was weakened, 
first by the incompetence of the last Valois king, Henri 111 (1574-89), — 
and second, because the crown was faced with the most serious re- 
bellion in French history—prior to 1789—in the form of the Catho- 
lic, or Holy, League headed by the Guise-Lorraine family. The os- 
tensible reason for the rebellion was the progress of the Huguenot 
party, which, in a series of wars starting in 1562, had gained greater 
and greater concessions from the crown, not only in religious liberty 
but also including the right to hold certain fortified cities and gouvern- 
ements in southwestern France. The Guise-Lorraine family led the 
Counter-Reformation in France, basing their cause on the over- 
whelmingly Catholic sentiment of the nation and the obvious inabil- 
ity of the crown to assure continued domination of Catholicism. Be- 
hind the religious motive lay the Lorrainer’s hope to displace the Val- 
ois on the throne, allegedly because of their descent from Charle- 
magne but actually because the Valois line was about to expire with- 
out heirs and the Huguenot prince, Henri de Navarre, was next in 
the line of succession. 

This situation was deeply disturbing to the parliamentary bour- 
geoisie who regarded themselves as the right hand of the crown and 
the guardians of the “fundamental laws’, unwritten but firmly held 
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precepts including the Salic Law and the role of the French monarch 
as ‘eldest son of the Church’. The members of the Parlement owed 
their position to the crown and in general remained loyal to Henri 111 
in spite of the danger to the church, although his excessive financial 
demands on their group led a minority to follow the Duke of Guise 
and embrace the League. 

Although the preoccupation of this group with internal affairs kept 
them from a real understanding of the greater conflict of which it was 
a part—the aim of Philip m of Spain to make the Counter-Reforma- 
tion and Spanish power supreme—they did show a general conscious- 
ness that theirs was part of a European struggle. The result was a ten- 
dency to regard the movement in favor of Mary Stuart in England, 
for instance, as an aspect of ‘the League’, and to focus their attention 
on such sensational foreign events as her execution, the assassination 
of William of Orange, and acts of treason and their punishment, es- 
pecially those in which religion played a part. 

Pierre de L’Estoile’s Mémoires-Journaux,! which cover a period of 
thirty-seven years, 1574-1611, are of prime importance to a student 
wishing to know the reaction of educated Frenchmen to the dramatic 
foreign affairs of the late sixteenth century, because their author, who 
held the position of audiencier (chief clerk) in the Parlement de Paris, is 
the most articulate spokesman for the parliamentary bourgeoisie. 
His father, grandfather, and great-grandfather had been présidents in 
the Parlement, and his mother, who re-married three times after his 
father’s death, connected him with some of the leading families of the 
group, including the De Thous. His four sisters and six daughters also 
made alliances with men of the Parlement. 

L’Estoile’s diary also embodies the peculiarly Parisian viewpoint. 
Although he received his early education in Orléans and Bourges, 
where his teachers included the Scotch jurist Alexander Arbuthnot, 
he had been born in the capital and lived there from the age of twen- 
ty till his death at the age of sixty-six without ever going outside the 
walls except for one business trip. So completely urban was he in out- 
look that it seems never to have occurred to him to leave the city 
even during the hardships of the siege of 1590, when many left be- 
cause of the food shortage. For Pierre de L’Estoile to live was to live 


1The definitive edition is that of MM. Brunet, Champollion, etc., 12 vols. (Paris, 
1875-96). All references are to this edition. The translation is mine. 
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in Paris. He is, in short, in the words of M. Mariéjol, ‘témoin par ex- 
cellence de Paris Gallican, parlementaire, et frondeur’.? 

Frondeur, however, only as témoin. His wholehearted support of the 
monarchy made him bitterly scornful and resentful of the rebels of 
the League who dared to challenge the crown and presumed to take 
over the government in defiance of the ‘natural order’ which decreed 
that the people should obey and the King should rule. 

This very conservative political outlook was combined with ad- 
vanced views in religious matters. He was not only among the few 


devout Catholics who did not regard the Huguenots as ipso facto” 


atheists and traitors, but espoused the still rarer view that many of — 


their criticisms of the Roman Catholic church were well founded, 


and that the church did, indeed, need reform to eliminate many of | 


the elements not in the ‘primitive church of Christ crucified’. This 
attitude led him, among other things, to reject the veneration of 
saints and relics as idolatrous and to feel that the Roman church 
could, and did err,—beliefs, which were of course regarded as heresy 
by the ultra-Catholics in that age when men defended their own faith 


by blackening that of others. Unlike many of the enlightened men of © 


the century, he did not regard religious toleration merely as a lesser 
evil than civil war, but positively embraced it as a matter of principle, 
on the grounds that God’s will could not be contained in the formu- 
lae of men. In spite of sympathy with and respect for the Huguenots, 


he remained in the traditional faith, ‘I will cling to this old trunk of 


the Papacy, ... though she be a harlot . . . still she is my Mother.’ 

This combination of L’Estoile’s characteristics, political conserva- 
tism, religious enlightenment, an intensely Parisian orientation, to- 
gether with his constant presence at the Palais—his house was on the 
Rue de St André des Arts, five minutes walk away on the left bank— 
makes the Mémoires-Journaux a mirror of news of the outside world 
as known and interpreted at the Palais de Justice. 

Such news is scarce in the Mémoires-Journaux, however, and the na- 
ture of it reflects clearly how the local character of Parisian gossip was 
imposed on items which really needed to be understood in their own 
context. It is understandable that the largest number of foreign items 
concerns the Netherlands, then engaged in war against Spain, in 


*Histoire de France, ed. Lavisse, Vol. v1, pt. 2 (Paris, 1904), p. 453. 
3Mémoires-Journaux, XI, p. 15. 
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which France occasionally intervened. Affairs in the British Isles 


/ come next in importance, and there are about sixty references—in 
_ eleven large volumes—to Britain or Britishers, ranging from a mere 


mention of an ambassador’s arrival to full accounts of the trials and 
executions of Mary Stuart and Essex. 

The first references to England in the Journal de Henri III relate to 
Frangois, Duke of Alencon, younger brother of Henri 111, and the 
negotiations for his marriage to Queen Elizabeth which were carried 
on intermittently from the late 1570s to the Duke’s death in 1584. 


[1578] Monday, October 20, Simier, one of the principal favorites of Monsieur, 
came to Paris to see the King, to gain as much favor as possible to make a good im- 
pression on the Queen of England, to whom he was sent by the Duke his master to 
negotiate marriage between them . . . of which everyone gossips although they know 
nothing, the counters and boutiques of Paris serving, mostly, for the transaction of 
affairs of state.4 

[1579] First voyage of Monsieur to England. 

Monday, July 3, M. le Duc left in the coach of M. de Mande, with whom he had 
been staying . . . with a small number of nobles accompanying him, for Boulogne- 
sur-mer, from which town, after a stay of three weeks, he crossed to England under a 
safe-conduct of the Queen. She received him joyfully and magnificently in one of her 
castles about two leagues from London, where they spent eight days together, talking 
of their marriage. The poor retinue and equipment of the Duke was the subject of the 
following sonnet, published and posted in Paris.5 


The sonnet refers to Alengon’s poverty and the fact that he lived 
off his English hosts. Its final verse might be rendered: 


England is lucky, and her subjects too 

To get a King who spends not a penny 

For court, and council, and kitchen too 

Bail for one, at expense of many! 
He reports the departure on March 8, 1581, of the embassy to settle 
with Queen Elizabeth the details of the marriage settlement,® and the 
voyage of ‘Monsieur’ from England to Flanders in February, 1582.’ 

The modern student knows from abundant letters, instructions, 

and dispatches of Anglo-French diplomacy that during this period 
there were many special diplomatic missions on both sides, several 
each year, relating to this alliance, and also that Elizabeth’s motive 
was to offset Philip’s power in the Netherlands by an Anglo-French 
coalition there, since Alengon led French troops in the Low Coun- 
tries and the Estates considered him as a possible leader. None of this, 


. 4 . 
4Mémoires-Journaux, I, p. 274. 6 Mémoires-Journaux, Ul, p. 2. 
5Mémoires-Journaux, 1, pp. 318-319. 7Mémoires-Journaux, 0, p. 57- 
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if he knew it, is mentioned by Pierre de L’Estoile. In view of his me- 
ticulous recording of the least rumor at the Palais, one is safe in assum- 
ing that Anglo-French diplomacy was little discussed there. 

He recorded that in February, 1585, Elizabeth sent Henri 111 the 
garter.8 But the tendency of the Parisian L’Estoile to interpret all 
matters in terms of the growing rebellion of the League can be seen 
in an entry of December, 1585: 


Enterprise of the League against Scotland. 

At the end of November news came of the discovery of a plot against Scotland, a 
bold stroke of those of the League and the Jesuits, under the pretext of religion. When = 
discovered, they had great difficulty in escaping and hiding, most having to flee the 
kingdom dressed as sailors. On this matter the following sonnet is circulated by those 
of the Religion [Huguenots]: 

Hardly has the Scotchman, to live in liberty 
Thrown off Antichrist’s damnable yoke, 
Than Satan, envious, for a damnable joke, 
Begins to disturb his quiet felicity.9 

The League propagandists themselves were not slow to see the 
possibility of news from England aiding their cause. One conspicu- 
ous example was a graphic picture of the supposed tortures of the 
English Catholics under Elizabeth—le tableau de Madame de Montpen-— 
sier—named for the sister of the Duke of Guise, chief propagandist of 
the League (who claimed that she won more victories for the cause 
through the Paris clergy, whom she subsidized, than all her brothers’ 
troops). ‘It had been put there [St. Séverin] on purpose to stir the 
people more and more against the heretics and against the King who 
they believe, instructed by the prédicateurs, favors them’.1° Under the 


picture was this notice to the “Christian reader’: 


This little picture puts before your eyes, Christian reader, a part of the misfortunes 
and calamities which the English catholics suffer . . . I say a part because human reason 
could not understand nor pen and brush depict all the kinds of pain, torment and spo- 
liation they endure. God, the only just judge . . . knows the number of them, not 
counting the bloody ordinances and cruel edicts to the detriment of their goods . . . 


8Mémoires—Journaux, 0, p. 181. 

*Mémoires-Journaux, i, pp. 218-219 (first verse of the poem only). Between 1582 
and 1586 Esmé Stuart, Seigneur d’Aubigny and Earl of Lennox, was instrumental in a 
plot to restore Catholicism and French influence in Scotland. The Pope, the Jesuits, 
Mary Stuart, and the Duke of Guise were all involved in it. In the sense that the Coun- 
ter-Reformation was a single movement, embracing all Europe, L’Estoile was right 
in describing it as an ‘enterprise of the League’; see J. B. Black, The Reign of Elizabeth 
(Oxford, 1936), pp. 312-315. 

10Mémoires-Journaux, M1, pp. 53-54. 
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I leave aside how many rot in prisons . . . how many martyrs die of strange and inhu- 
man tortures . . . it suffices my purpose to suggest them only, to move your charity, 
pity and compassion, Christian reader . . . so that you will pray with me to our com- 
mon God to appease this tempest and soften the hearts of the persecutors . . 1 


Asa result of such propaganda the League rebellion finally erupted 
at the Barricades in May, 1588, and the King was forced to flee Paris, 
which was then taken over by the Duke of Guise. Henri 111 took his 
revenge the following December by the murder of the Duke and his 
brother the Cardinal in the chateau at Blois. The frenzy of their fol- 
lowers subsequently reached a still greater pitch and Jacques Clément, 
a Jacobin monk, assassinated Henri 111, August 1, 1589, leaving the re- 
bellion in full swing against Henri de Navarre who then succeeded 
to the crown but was of course unacceptable to the ultra-Catholics. 
His Calvinist beliefs and the known sympathy of Elizabeth for his 
cause brought the English Queen still more directly under the fire of 
the League: 

[1593] Wednesday, June 23, a great fire was built before the Palais and portraits of 
the King, and of the Queen of England, were placed above it. Over that of the King 
was written “Le Béarnais’, and over the other ‘Jezabel’, with defamatory verses about 
them both. Because of the direction of the wind the pictures were not burned, but fell 
down beside the fire and were picked up. At this the stupid people, gathered for this 
fine sight, seeing that they were not consumed by the fire . . . began to agitate and 
shout that this was a bad sign that the Béarnais and Jezabel would do them still more 
evil. 

The original tableau of Madame de Montpensier was a permanent 
feature of the Parisian landscape during the entire rebellion and one 
of Henri rv’s first official acts on the ‘reduction of the city to the 
King’s obedience’, March 22, 1594, was to order it removed: “At the 
insistence of the English ambassador the picture of the alleged cruel- 
ties of the Queen of England against the catholics, installed by the 
League, . . . was taken down by the express command of His Majes- 

13 

Diplomatic relations between the two countries had been rendered 
very difficult by the long rebellion, and the position of the resident 


11Mémoires-Journaux, Iv, pp. 13-16 excerpted. Volume rv contains L’Estoile’s unique 
collection of poems, broadsides, etc., for and against the League: Les Belles Figures et 


Drolleries de la Ligue. 
12Mémoires—Journaux, Vi, p. 38. See also G. Ascoli, La Grande Bretagne devant  Opin- 


ion Francaise (Paris, 1927), for many scurrilous writings against ‘Jezabel’. 
13 Vémoires-Journaux, V1, p. 189. 
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ambassadors, Sir Amyas Paulet, 1576-79, Sir Henry Cobham, 1579- 
83, Sir Edward Stafford, 1583-90, and Sir Henry Unton, 1591-92, 
was complicated by the comings and goings of many special envoys 
to Alencon and Navarre, whose missions were sometimes at cross- 
purposes with the policies of the regular ambassador.'4 The most dif- 
ficult period was during Stafford’s term when the rebellion first came 
into the open. The King had fled but Elizabeth’s ambassador was still 
in Paris, now entirely taken over by the League. Some scholars have 
thought that Stafford was secretly acting more in favor of the Guise- 


Spanish cause than in the interests of Queen Elizabeth, but an incident ~ 


reported by L’Estoile shows that, at least on the surface, he conducted 
himself with correctness and dignity: 


[1588, May 14] The Duke of Guise sent M. de Brissac to the English ambassador in 
his lodging . . . to offer him a safe-conduct among the insolences of the populace, pray- 
ing him not to take alarm because he was under the protection of M. de Guise. But the 
said ambassador replied resolutely that being in Paris for his mistress the Queen, who 
had an alliance of friendship with the King, he neither could nor would accept any 
safe conduct save that of His Majesty . . . and that where as a private man he might 
know fear, as an ambassador he had faith in his rights to reassure him.!5 


L’Estoile’s intense interest in and disapproval of rebellion is reflect- 
ed in the fact that the largest amount of space accorded to England in 
Elizabeth’s reign deals with the fate of traitors. The first of these is 
William Parry, who was executed for attempting to assassinate the 
Queen in September, 1584. This entry follows an account of the ass- 
assination of William of Orange in which the prince receives slight 
sympathy from L’Estoile—was he not also in rebellion against his 
legitimate prince:—and where the main emphasis is on the evil doc- 
trines and practices of the Jesuits. This was a favorite theme of the 
diarist, harped on increasingly in the years after the murder of Henrirv. 

[1584] At the same time one William Parry, gentleman of London and Doctor of 
Laws, was executed in the said city, for having attempted, at the instigation of the 
Pope and the Jesuits, the life of the Queen, and by this means to excite sedition and 
change the state and religion in England. Although he was punished as he deserved, 


and the same is true of all would-be assassins of princes, that did not prevent Messieurs 
the Jesuits from pretending that he was a martyr suffering for the church . . . and that 


M4See Conyers Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham (Cambridge, Mass., 1925); A. Teu- 
let, Relations politiques de la France et Espagne avec ’ Ecosse (Paris, 1862); and J. Wea- 
ver, ‘Anglo-French Diplomacy’, in Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 1926— 
29. 

15 Mémoires-Journaux, W, p. 149. For the Stafford controversy see Read, m, pp. 212, 
266-267, 293, 301, 363-367. 
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| the bones and pieces... on the Tower and gates of London were holy relics . . . actual- 


ly they are marks of rebellion and treason, crimes detested by the most barbarous of 


peoples, which nature herself makes men hate even when they have no laws or scrip- 


| ture.16 


The fate of Mary Stuart was of passionate interest to Frenchmen 
and their feelings followed their political and religious ideology in 
their own country; the niece of the Guises was naturally regarded as a 
martyr by ‘those of the League’ and as a traitor by the politiques. L’Es- 
toile shows a certain sympathy for Mary in his tempered account, 
while recognizing the raison d’état behind her execution. In 1586 he 
reports a 


. . . conspiracy on the part of English catholics to kill the Queen and all the members 
of her council, and to exterminate all Huguenots, native and refugee . . . the chiefs 
were found to be the Queen of Scots, helped by various lords of her party, and the 
Jesuits, who killed caution in the assassins by promising them that they would go 
straight to Paradise, without passing through purgatory.17 


Henri 111 then sent Pomponne de Belli¢vre to Elizabeth, ‘to prevent 
if possible, any harm coming to the Queen of Scots, his good, close 
relation. But those of the League thought this voyage was more to 
hasten her execution than to delay it because of the ill will they said 
the King bore to all the House of Lorraine.’ 


[Belliévre] was well-received and patiently heard. To his remonstrances [the Queen] 
replied with her own mouth, sitting in full council, which I have extracted faithfully 
from the original sent by the ambassador. 

‘Messieurs Ambassadors, So much do I trust the goodwill of the King my good 
brother that I am sure that when he has heard what has passed he will not take in bad 
part what I have done against her [Mary] who has so often conspired against my per- 
son and my state. Iam distressed that such a person as you, M. de Belliévre, took pains 
to come to this kingdom for an affair in which there is no honor, being aware . . . that 
everyone knows my innocence. 

‘There call God as witness before you, if ever I have given her any cause for discon- 
tent. Everyone knows how many times she has offended me and how patient I have 
been. One must weigh how precious is my royal rank. She is my inferior, being in my 
kingdom. I have done her many offices of friendship, but never have I been so afflicted, 
not even the death of the King, my father, the King, my brother, and the Queen, my 
sister, have moved me as much as this subject. I call to God to witness if I wished to 
treat her as she has treated me. I have read as many histories as any prince or princess 
in Christendom but I never found a thing like this . . . heard every word of your dis- 
course, M. de Belliévre, but that does not change my mind. 

‘Tam always in pain, lacking security in my own house and kingdom. I am assaulted 


16 Mémoires-Journaux, I, p. 164. 
11Mémoires-Journaux, i, p. 354. See also Ascoli, op. cit., Chap. U, and pp. 278-331 for 
French reactions to Mary Stuart. 
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and spied on from all directions. Iam not free but captive. Iam her prisoner instead of 
her being mine. She has surrounded me on all sides with so many enemies that I do not 
know where to turn. I only hope that God will save me and my people . . . IfI accord 
what you ask I would perjure myself and take His Holy Name in vain. 

‘I would not make such a request [as Henri 111 was making] to your good master or 
to any other prince in Christendom, wanting them to be safe from their enemies... 
Iam a poor woman who must resist many assaults and ambushes.’ 

Following this the death-sentence was cried in all the cities of England, and all 
[Mary’s] people dressed in mourning. Well might she say, “Alas, the League which I 
have loved so much is the cause of my death.”18 


This interview took place in December, 1586. On the following 


February 18, Mary was executed, and on March 1 the news reached © 


Paris. He gives a detailed account of the execution in his Journal, end- 
ing with a sketch of her life, on which he comments, 

There is truly a tragic life, and a real reflection of the vanities of the pomp of the 
world! 

At the news of this death . . . the court of France made a great demonstration of 
mourning . . . especially the house of Guise. . .. Her death was infinitely regretted by 
the Catholics, especially those of the League, who cried aloud that she was a martyr for 
the Roman, Catholic and Apostolic faith, and that the English Queen only executed 
her for her religion . . . in which opinion they were dexterously led by the prédicateurs, 
who canonize her every day in their sermons.19 

Among the many verses and epitaphs which circulated in France 
on the subject of Mary’s execution, was an interesting Dialogue be- 
tween an Englishman and a Frenchman, which L’Estoile takes pains 
to copy and include in the Journal. The Frenchman’s main point is 
that a sovereign is always a sovereign, and that furthermore Mary 
was a refugee, a helpless woman asking asylum. It would have been 
all right, in his opinion, to starve her to death but not to behead her! 
The Englishman dwells on Mary’s crimes, her duplicity, Elizabeth’s 
patience, and finally ‘la raison d’état, en quoi tout est bon pourvu 
qu il profite’.?° 

Toward the end of the reign L’Estoile devotes fifteen pages of the 
Journal de Henri IV to the trial and execution of Essex, ‘I have copied 
it (being very notable and not printed) from the account which M. 
de Rohan loaned to a mutual friend of ours’.2! Since this contains no 
independent interpretation of L’Estoile, space forbids its inclusion in 
this account. 

L’Estoile tells the story of the defeat of the Armada with great sat- 


ya e . 
18Mémoires-Journaux, U, pp. 363-364. 20Mémoires-Journaux, Wl, pp. 24-37. 
f e . 
19Meémoires-Journaux, W, pp. 11-14. *1Mémoires-Journaux, Vu, pp. 267-281. 
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isfaction; he gloried in the failure of great plans of presumptuous 
men, and no one was more presumptuous than Philip 1, unless it 
was the larrons of the League who attacked the Parlement de Paris! 

[1588] La Grande et Effroyable Armée d’Espagne qu’on appelait Invincible, benite 
du Pape et mauditte de Dieu: 

This frightful naval army of Spain, menacing England with horrible ruin and look- 
ing at France with an evil eye . . . was miraculously ruined, defeated and reduced to 
nothing, not so much by the English (though they are given the credit which belongs 
to God alone) as by a contrary wind which submerged them quite, and threw them 
on such far coasts . . . that no one really knows what became of them. In this one must 
recognize the divine finger of God. This army was called Invincible, the Pride of the 
World, terror of the Isles, and was blessed by the Holy Father in Rome. But all these 
great and profound designs were only means of showing plainly the glory of God... 
the wind of their vanities was dissipated by the winds of heaven, and the work of so 
many years broken in three days by the God of sea and earth.” 


Theodore Beza’s Latin poem celebrating the event is copied in full 
following this entry, and the discomfiture of the Pope—he called 
this army his daughter’—is referred to in the Parisian joke which ap- 
peared in various public places in Paris. ‘If there is anyone who has 
news of the Spanish army lost at sea three weeks ago, and can tell 
what has become of it, let him come to St. Peter’s Palace, where the 
Holy Father will give him some wine.’ 

On October 10, 1602, L’Estoile reports, “News from Calais of the 
defeat of six galleys of Spinola by a combined Dutch and English 
fleet which had long waited for them on that coast’.”4 

From these scattered references the reader can see that the bits of 
knowledge about England picked up at the Palais de Justice in the 
Elizabethan period provide tantalizing flashes of contemporary re- 
action, although they do not constitute anything like an adequate ac- 
count of British affairs, even in relation to France. 

The final entry concerning Elizabeth is L’Estoile’s account of her 
death in 1603. His particular interest is in the Queen’s psychology.” 

[April 1603] Wednesday the 9th the English ambassador received news of the death 
of the Queen at Richmond, one of her country houses seven or eight miles from Lon- 
don, and six hours later, following her last wish, James v1, King of Scotland, was pro- 


claimed King of England, and the next day in London and all the cities of the king- 
dom. 


22.Mémoires—Journaux, U1, pp. 177-178. 23 Mémoires-Journaux, 1, pp. 183-184. 

24 Mémoires-Journaux, VM, p. 46. 

251’ Estoile regarded the moment of death as the most important in a man’s life, and 
the way in which it was met as the surest indication of character. 
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The aforesaid Queen died on the third of this month by our reckoning according to 
the reform, but on March 24 by their method. . . . At three in the morning the Queen 
gave up the ghost very quietly, having lost the power of speech two days before. She 
had no fever or pain during her illness, nor did she lose understanding which she had 
in fullto the end... 

The common opinion of the Queen’s physicians and of those who served her inti- 
mately was that the malady came from a sadness which she had always kept secret. . . . 
The truth is that as soon as she felt badly . . . she said aloud that she wanted to die. She 
made no public will or statement about the succession and only took to her bed three 
days before she died, having spent two weeks before seated on her cushions, fully 
clothed, eyes fixed on the floor without speaking to anyone or seeming to hear them. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London attended her at the end, 
when she showed much devotion to God. 

[When he heard the news] The King [Henri 1v] said, ‘There are three things that 
the world will not believe though they are surely true: that the Queen of England 
died a virgin, that the Archduke is a great captain, and that the King of France is a very 
good catholic.’26 


The modern reader regrets that L’Estoile did not have the greater 
familiarity and more detailed information which would have made 
possible a fuller portrait of Elizabeth to correspond with that of 
Henri 1v in the Mémoires-Journaux. The insight shown in these few 
entries shows that the politique view of the English Queen was far re- 
moved from the ‘Jezabel’ of the League. 

It seems justifiable to assume that Pierre de L’Estoile knew as much 
about events in foreign countries as any educated Parisian not actual- 
ly involved in diplomatic affairs, indeed more than most, since none 
of the many other mémoires of the period contain as many references 
to foreign affairs as do the Mémoires-Journaux. Most of them, includ- 
ing all the diaries of bourgeois known to the writer, deal entirely 
with strictly local affairs. Even the Mémoires of such men as Villeroy 
and Jeannin, who played active diplomatic roles for Henri rv, refer 
only to the international negotiations in which they participated per- 
sonally, and show none of L’Estoile’s awareness of events in the out- 
side world, per se. 

On the basis of this evidence the modern student is struck by two 
facts: first, the scantiness of the information, and, second, the degree 
to which a framework of interpretation based on affairs in France was 
imposed upon news from abroad. The general lack of information is 
the more surprising in view of the very full knowledge revealed in 
the dispatches of French ambassadors of the period. Furthermore, the 


6 Mémoires-Journaux, Vu, pp. 71-73. 
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frequent complaints of sixteenth-century moralists such as Erasmus, 
that their contemporaries were too much interested in far-off mat- 
ters, does not seem to have much basis, at least in bourgeois Paris, al- 
though the indiscriminate ‘curiosity’ of L’Estoile himself would make 
him an appropriate target for such criticism, and he often accused 
himself of it. 

The ardent monarchists of the Palais, as reflected by L’Estoile, 
seem to have been so exercised about the treason of the League, and 
so convinced of the sacredness of the ‘natural order’ to which mon- 
archy was the key, that they were very sensitive to other rebellions 
against royal power. L’Estoile’s lack of sympathy for William of 
Orange shows that his concern for French national independence 
vis-a-vis Spain and Rome did not lead him to support similar inde- 
pendence for the Dutch, while his description of the Lennox plot as 
an “enterprise of the League’ shows the degree to which Frenchmen 
identified the Counter-Reformation with the Guise movement. 

Perhaps the most interesting conclusion to be drawn from such a 
grass-roots study of British news in Renaissance Paris is that there 
were no regular and reliable sources of news, even for the educated 
and the ‘curious’, unless they were directly employed as envoys or 
secretaries of state. They had to be satisfied with rumors and bits of 
information at several removes from anything we would classify as a 
true ‘source’. Any considerable quantity of information about events 
one could not know at first hand seems to have been unavailable be- 
fore the development of a regular press. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


NOTICE 


The Brown University Renaissance Colloquium, which has been 
meeting on an experimental basis, expects to continue next year. 
There will be four meetings. The cost of a cocktail and dinner for all 
four meetings will be about $7.50. If you are interested in attending the 
series, write to Professor Leicester Bradner for further information. 
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Macbeth’s Usurping Wife 
by ROLAND MUSHAT FRYE 


HE MORAL character of Lady Macbeth has been thoroughly 

castigated and there is no need to restate an established case. In 
regard to her ethical and spiritual situation, no one can question the 
cardinal importance of the inhumanity of the ‘fiend-like queen’, and 
of the crimes plotted and committed after her great soliloquy-prayer _ 
‘invoking the Powers of Hell to take possession of her’.1 Granting the 
pre-eminence of these sins in Lady Macbeth, I should like to develop 
here a lesser theme of a lesser evil which Shakespeare has carefully in- 
corporated into her character. This evil consists in Lady Macbeth’s 
usurping, as a wife, that conjugal authority which Shakespeare’s age 
regarded as naturally and irrevocably assigned to the husband. 

That the husband’s divinely appointed? office was that of ruler over 
his wife was one of the most firmly intrenched concepts of Shake- 
speare’s age, and surely needs no development here.* The husband’s 
relationship to his wife was frequently stated in terms of the relation- 
ship between reason on the one hand and the will or passions on the 
other, with the latter irrevocably decreed as subject to the former.* 
The wife occupied a middle position between head and foot, as was 
repeatedly emphasized in the frequent homiletic allegorizing of the 
‘rib’ theme to show that woman was ‘not made of the foot to be 
troden vpon, so neither of the head to be as a master or commander, 
but of the side’ so that she might live as a companion to her husband’s 
bosom.?® 

J. Dover Wilson, ed. Macbeth (Cambridge, 1947), p. lvi. All Shakespearean cita- 
tions are from this text. 

2See1e:c Ee pli.4: 22—2Asl Petngs ine 

8See, e.g., Carroll Camden, The Elizabethan Woman (New York, 1952), pp. 102, 
I10, 121, 122, 246, 259, 266, 

‘Henry Bullinger, The Third Decade (Cambridge, Parker Society, 1850), p. 405; 
Roger Hacket, Two Fruitfull Sermons (London, 1607), p. 14; R[obert] C[leaver], A 
Godly Form of Householde Government (London, F, Kingston f. T. Man, 1598), p. 172. 

‘Bp. Robert Abbot, A Wedding Sermon (London, 1608), p. 58. See also William 
Austin, Haec Homo (London, 1639), pp. 43-44; C[leaver], p. 207; Francis Dillingham, 
Christian Oeconomy or Household Government (London, 1609), sig. I7; John Donne, 
Works (London, 1839), Iv, p. 29; Matthew Griffith, Bethel: or a Forme for Families 


(London, 1634), p. 289; and Bp. John King, Vitis Palatina. A Sermon ... Preached at 
Whitehall . . . after the Mariage of the Ladie Elizabeth her Grace (London, 1614), p. 26. 
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This idealized companionship ‘at the bosom’ was far from being a 
sinecure, for it involved the conjugal forwarding by each of the oth- 
er’s salvation. Speaking of this mutual obligation insofar as it was in- 
cumbent upon the wife, Robert Wilkinson in a sermon preached be- 
fore James 1 at the marriage of Lord and Lady Hay reminded the 
bride of her duty when he said, ‘you shall bring yourself and your 
husband to the haven’, while Shakespeare’s early admirer Francis 
Meres reminded couples of the wife’s duty to assist her husband 
against all assaults of the devil. Along with the husband, then, the 
wife had not only the right but the duty to dissuade her partner from 
the courses of evil and to persuade him into the ways of righteous- 
ness, just as Jacob’s wives did and as Pilate’s wife attempted to do.’ 
We need do no more than recall, in this connection, that Lady Mac- 
beth continually assisted, and never resisted, the assaults made upon 
her husband by the powers of darkness. 

In addition to the wife’s more important concern in the spiritual 
counselling of her husband, certain non-moral areas might also be 
the province of her advice and suasion so long as ‘an holy wisdome 
and discretion’ be used ‘with due respect and regard of the husbands 
person and place’® and so long as she ‘neuer contrarie him in any way, 
but by wise counsaile, and sage aduice, with all humilitie, and sub- 
mission, seeke to perswade him’. In all such situations, the wife 
should so approach her husband as to ‘shew her selfe willing to obey, 
if he shall thinke good otherwise’.!° There need be no insistence upon 
the differences between such gentle, and above all submissive, wifely 
persuasion and Lady Macbeth’s caustic tactics of domination in the 
crucial seventh scene of the first act and second scene of the second 
act, to cite two outstanding examples. Indeed, Lady Macbeth’s tactics 
can scarcely be better described than by referring to the official Eliza- 
bethan Homilies’ depiction of ambitious wives who ‘see their hus- 
bands in such rooms, to be made underlings’ and who ‘upbraid them 


6[Robert Wilkinson] The Merchant Royall: A Sermon Preached at White-Hall . . . 
1607, ed. Stanley Pargellis (Herrin, Ill. 1945), p. 32; and Francis Meres, Gods Arithme- 


ticke (London, 1597), sig. C4v. 
THenrie Smith, A Preparative to Marriage (London, T. Orwin f. T. Man, 1591), pp. 
57-58; and Meres, sigs. C7—C7v. 
8Thomas Gataker, Marriage Duties (London, 1620), p. 15. 
9P[hilip] S[tubbs], A Christal Glasse for Christian Women (London, 1592), sig. A3. 
10Gataker, p. 16. 
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with cumbrous talk, and call them fools, dastards, and cowards’ so as 
to goad them into ambitious and aggressive action." 

The dominating elements in Lady Macbeth’s character are appar- 
ent even in her first stage speech. Her determination to ‘chastise with 
the valor of my tongue’ would have aroused immediate suspicions in 
an early seventeeth-century audience. Furthermore, the ramparts of 
her husband’s castle are called ‘my battlements’, and itisin keeping with 
her domineering nature that she petitions the demonic to “unsex me 
here’. The role of woman will be hers no longer, and even so early 
she usurps the envisioned murder weapon as ‘my keen knife’. When 
her husband returns, she informs him that he ‘shall’ put the night’s 
business ‘into my dispatch’, and determinedly suggests that all be left 
to her. 

To follow in detail her decisive manipulation of her husband 
would be gratuitous. The immediately relevant fact is that such 
usurped rule within the family appeared in itself a monstrous sin to 
Shakespeare’s age. Thomas Gataker expressed the common opinion 
when he said that “a mankinde woman or a masterly wife is euen a 
monster in nature’.!? while a pertinent New Testament text, Ephes- 
ians 5:22, was glossed by others to the effect that wives who disobey 
their husbands are thereby resisting God.’ Latimer pointed out that 
women who rule their husbands are in peril of the damnation which 
Jezebel brought upon herself because ‘she would rule her husband, 
the king; she would bear a stroke in all things, and she would order 
matters as pleased her’,'4 and Tyndale declared that the husband, too, 
is damned by the mere fact of submitting himself to his wife to “make 
her his head’.!° These twin evils of feminine domination and mascu- 
line submission were so great that even Francis Quarles was forced to 
admit that he could not determine which was ‘more vngodly’.18 

While Lady Macbeth “unsexed” herself, Macbeth profaned his sex 
by submission to her. Can we not thus see what Shakespeare’s con- 


"Certain Sermons or Homelies Appointed to be Read in Churches (Oxford, 1822), p. 
469. 

Gataker, p. 10. 

18William Tyndale, The Obedience of a Christian Man, ed. Richard Lovett (London, 
n.d.), pp. 82-83; and C[leaver], pp. 234-235. 

4Bp. Hugh Latimer, Sermons (Cambridge: Parker Society, 1844), pp. 252-53. 

Tyndale, Doctrinal Treatises (Cambridge: Parker Society, 1848), p. 334. 

16Francis Quarles, Hadassa, or the History of Queene Ester (London, 1621), sig. Er. 
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temporary audiences would have understood as deliberate irony in 
Macbeth’s ineffective protests of allegiance to ‘all that may become a 
man’ and in his lady’s taunting ‘so much more the man’, ‘Are you a 
man?’ and “quite unmanned in folly’, especially since these remarks 
ostensibly and primarily fall within another context? Accepting the 
dominance of his wife, Macbeth came upon the judgment with which 
Meres had warned submissive husbands, that to them ‘as to the Egyp- 
tians the pure waters were turned into blood’.17 George More re- 
garded this evil as particularly disastrous for a prince,!* and an anon- 
ymous writer warned that through the domineering of wives over 
husbands ‘not onely Townes and Cities, but also Kingdomes and 
Dominions haue been vtterly ruinated, either by their treacherous 
practices, or for the satisfying of their ambitious humours’.! 

In these terms we can see how Shakespeare has strengthened the 
great dramatic interest which his contemporary audience would have 
found in Lady Macbeth. Although the moral judgments involved 
are no longer held in our age as they were in his, we surely can still 
appreciate the artistic mastery with which Shakespeare has developed 
this secondary theme of usurpation and tyranny on the domestic lev- 
el as parallel to a primary interest in the same evils operating on a far 
wider scale. 

EMORY UNIVERSITY 
l7Meres, sig. C5. 


George More, Principles for Yong Princes (London, 1629), p. 38. 
194 Discourse of the Married and Single Life (London, 1621), sig. A6v. 


The Sacred Music of Vincenzo Ruffo 


by LEWIS LOCKWOOD 


(Abstract of paper given before the American Musicological Society at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, December 29, 1954.) 


HE RANGE of the practical and esthetic reform of sacred 
music in the second half of the sixteenth century can no longer 
be equated solely with the achievement of Palestrina. Musical schol- 
arship, in quest of a truer picture of the musical aspects of the Coun- 
ter-Reformation, has revealed other factors and other figures, intrin- 
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sically as well as historically interesting. Among these is the Italian 
composer Vincenzo Ruffo (ca. 1520-87). 

Ruffo’s most important post, after leaving his native Verona, was 
as chapelmaster at the Duomo in Milan (1563-72), where he worked 
under the direct supervision of one of the most powerful leaders of 
the Counter-Reformation, Cardinal Carlo Borromeo. The Cardinal 
had played an important role in the final sessions of the Council of 
Trent and in the Commission of Cardinals for the study of sacred 
music (1564) before assuming active control of liturgical affairs at 
Milan in 1565. In this year he convoked a Provincial Council which 
formally prescribed for the Milanese diocese the Tridentine canon 
against ‘impure’ church music and in favor of intelligible text decla- 
mation. 

From the Masses of 1570 (‘accommodated to the rite of the Coun- 
cil of Milan’) to the Missae Borromeae published posthumously in 
1592, Ruffo’s later sacred music represents the artistic embodiment 
of the Cardinal’s reform ideals. The depth of the composer’s commit- 
ment to the reform trend is confirmed by publications such as the 
Psalms and Masses of 1574, both composed ‘according to the decree 
of the Council of Trent’. The meaning of such titles is revealed by 
the style of the music itself: it is entirely bent toward clear enuncia- 
tion of the text, achieved by homophonic procedures perhaps more 
outspoken than in the work of any of Ruffo’s contemporaries. With 
the several voices of his music tightly bound in chordal progressions 
fitted to the rhythm of the text, the composer must seek variety 
within exceedingly narrow limits. That he achieves a high degree of 
contrast is a tribute to Ruffo’s ingenuity in turning an outwardly im- 
posed limitation to his own advantage. 

While many problems connected with his relationship to Borro- 
meo’s liturgical reforms await resolution, the stylistic direction of Ruf- 
fo’s sacred music is clear. Further study of this music, seen within the 
framework of the Catholic reaction in northern Italy, will undoubt- 
edly provide further illumination of the personalities, the supra- 
personal issues, and the musical trends involved in the reform of 


sacred polyphony. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Reviews 


Augustin Renaudet. Erasme et I’Italie. Geneva: Librairie E. Droz, 
1954. (Travaux d’ Humanisme et Renaissance Xv.) xvii+ 267 pp. 

Karl Schatti. Erasmus von Rotterdam und die Rémische Kurie. Basel und 
Stuttgart: Verlag von Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 1954. (Basler Beitrdge 
zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Band 48) 169 pp. 

The problem presented by the religious thought of Erasmus, a 
problem made unnecessarily abstruse by the almost universal ten- 
dency to regard it from the exclusive viewpoint of either Wittenberg 
or Trent, has for centuries attracted the attention of historians. It is 
the central theme of two recent monographs which, though differing 
in scope and treatment, approach the problem from much the same 
point of view and reach fairly similar conclusions. An analysis of the 
nothern humanist’s relations with Italy and the Papal Curia furnishes 
the framework of both monographs, but they both proceed from a 
praiseworthy attempt to understand the peculiar quality of Erasmus’ 
piety in its own terms. 

Of the two, Augustin Renaudet’s Erasme et [’Italie is much the 
more comprehensive. Here the veteran Erasmian scholar and histor- 
ian of Préréforme et Humanisme presents the results of a lifetime of re- 
search and thought. This is not merely a study of Erasmus’ direct and 
personal contact with Italy such as Pierre de Nolhac wrote many 
years ago. The story of Erasmus’ sojourn in Italy, indeed, occupies 
only a small fraction of the book. Rather it is an intellectual biogra- 
phy of the great Christian humanist from his youth in the school of 
the Brethren of the Common Life to his death in Protestant Basel, 
interspersed with discussions of the contemporary development of 
Italian culture, the progress of the Lutheran Reformation, and the 
reaction of the papacy to both Lutheranism and the Erasmian reform 
program. By focussing a study of Erasmus’ religious and intellectual 
development on his relations with Italy, Renaudet apparently hoped 
to achieve two objectives: first, to clarify the problem of Erasmus’ 
religious thought by showing what he owed to Italian influences and 
also what aspects of Italian humanism and of the papal curia he reacted 
against; and, second, to shed light on the attitude of Italy and the pa- 
pacy toward the reform movements of the early sixteenth century 
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by showing the degree to which Italian humanists or members of the 
hierarchy were influenced by Erasmus or rejected his teaching. The 
book achieves both objectives, but its most important contribution 
is the author’s own deep understanding of the humane and evangel- 
ical piety that Erasmus called the Philosophia Christi. 

If [have any quarrel with Renaudet’s thesis it is that he gives what 
seems to me undue importance to the influence of Italian humanism 
and Platonism on the religious thought of Erasmus. Admittedly it 
came to him chiefly through his English friends, but I doubt if even 
they were as Italianate as Renaudet suggests. Phrases which occur 
throughout the book such as “cette Angleterre italienne 4 laquelle il 
devait la liberation de son génie’ (p. 78) seem to me to do less than 
justice to the peculiar and original quality of Erasmus’ evangelical 
piety or, indeed, to that of John Colet. However that may be, few 
scholars have understood as clearly as Renaudet the positive aims of 
the Erasmian reform program or have estimated as accurately its de- 
viation from both the dominant trends of contemporary Catholicism 
and the doctrines of Martin Luther. Particularly illuminating is his 
account of Erasmus’ consistent, though increasingly hopeless, efforts 
to save the peace of Christendom after the appearance of Luther, and 
of his steadfast refusal to abandon his own position under mounting 
pressure from all sides. Yet, in the end, Renaudet is forced to admit 
that the Erasmian enigma has not been completely solved and that it 
may not be capable of solution. 


Tourmenté, mécontent, mal satisfait de son Eglise et davantage encore des Eglises de 
la Réforme, . . . toute sa doctrine religieuse se réduisait peut-étre a illumination intér- 
ieure et trés simple d’un lecteur de l’Evangile et de saint Paul. . . . Ses livres étaient 
pleins du Christ. Le nom du Christ revenait sans cesse dans ses propos; et le reste 
était mystére. Ce mystére ne risque pas encore de se dissiper. (p. 175) 


What he really hoped for, though with diminishing confidence, Re- 
naudet feels, was ‘la naissance d’une troisitme Eglise’, yet one that 
would retain the universal framework of the ancient structure. Much 
of what Renaudet has to say here he has said before, but every Eras- 
mian scholar will welcome this final fruit of his mature reflection. 

Dr. Karl Schatti’s Erasmus von Rotterdam und die Rémische Kurie 
parallels one strand of Renaudet’s more complex story. Relying al- 
most exclusively on Erasmus’ correspondence and on the works in 
which he expressed his opinion of the papacy, Schitti has traced in 
detail the relations of the Dutch humanist with successive popes and 
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with numerous members of the curia, thereby showing more clearly 
than has been done hitherto the vacillating and inconsistent character 
both of Erasmus’ attitude toward the papacy and of the curial atti- 
tude toward the Erasmian reform. The part played by the Erasmian 
New Testament in this complex inter-relation is fully documented, 
but it is curious that Schitti refers to it only as ‘seine eigene lateinische 
Ubersetzung des Neuen Testaments’ (p. 54 et passim). The Latin 
translation was important, certainly, but surely not more so than the 
first published edition of the Greek text. An interesting chapter is also 
devoted to the dialogue Julius exclusus e coelis in which, though not 
prepared to assert categorically that Erasmus was its author, Schitti 
demonstrates that it was in entire agreement with the humanist’s atti- 
tude toward the bellicose pope. On the whole, Schatti’s conception 
of the religious thought of Erasmus is very similar to Renaudet’s and, 
indeed, owes much to the older scholar’s earlier work. This, howev- 
er, does not apply to the important account of Erasmus’ last years, 
which Renaudet had not touched hitherto and which could scarcely 
have been treated so fully until completion of Allen’s Opus epistola- 
rum Erasmi in 1947. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Wallace K. Ferguson 


Pietro Bembo. Gli Asolani. Translated by Rudolf B. Gottfried. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1954. xx +200 pp. (Indiana 
University Publications, Humanities Series No. 31). 

Bembo’s Gli Asolani comprise three books of dialogues on the na- 
ture of love. The prose, which is modelled upon that of Boccaccio, 
is interspersed with elegant lyrics after the manner of Petrarch. The 
work is not of high artistic merit, but it does occupy an important 
place in Renaissance culture and did once exert considerable influ- 
ence upon treatises on the nature of love both in Italy and elsewhere 
in Europe. It is, therefore, astounding that it was never translated into 
English until now. 

The present version by Prof. Gottfried is indeed a welcome addi- 
tion to Renaissance studies. It is not a literal rendition of the original 
Italian. Many liberties have been taken with Bembo’s prose: repeti- 
tious words and phrases have frequently been omitted, the sentence 
structure has at times been simplified, and the interminable para~ 
graphs have been broken down into smaller units. The following 
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brief paragraph will serve as a typical example of how the original has 


been handled: 


Italian text (p. 101)! 


Il quale obliamento tuttavia, di quanto 
rimedio ci soglia essere ne’ nostri mali e 
quanto poi ce li faccia oltre portare pit 
agevolmente, colui lo sa che lo pruova. 
Senza che necessario ¢ agli uomini alcuna 
fiata dare a’ lor guai alleggieramento e, 
quasi un muro, cosi alcun piacere porre 
tra l’animo e i neri pensieri. Percio che, 
si come non pud il corpo nelle sue fatiche 
durare senza mai un riposo pigliarsi, cosi 
lanimo senza alcuna traposta allegrezza 
non puo star forte ne’ suoi dolori. Tale é 
la dimenticanza, o Perottino, nella quale 
si tuffa la memoria degl’ innamorati 
uomini cosi trista, che tu dicevi; tale é la 


English version (pp. 123-124) 


They who have experienced this ob- 
livion know its power to remedy and al- 
leviate our sorrows, necessary as it is that 
men should sometimes discover a solace 
for their woes and put some pleasure, 
like a wall, between the mind and their 
black thoughts. For just as the body can- 
not endure its toils without occasional - 
repose, the mind cannot remain stead- 
fast in grief unless some pleasure inter- 
vene. Such, Perottino, is the sad oblivion 
in which, as you observed, the memory 
of lovers is engulfed; such are the poison- 
ed medicine, the wormwood, and the 
drunkenness which you ascribed to lovers. 


medicina cosi venenata degli amanti, che 
tu ci raccontasti; tali sono gli assenzi, tali 
sono le obbriezze loro. 


As is evident, the translation is quite readable and, despite its freedom, 
reproduces rather faithfully the ideas of the original. This holds gen- 
erally true for the rest of Prof. Gottfried’s version. Whatever criti- 
cisms we may, therefore, make must not be construed as in the least 
detracting from a most laudable effort in which the translator truly 
displays a more than common comprehension of the complexities of 
Bembo’s prose. 

Prof. Gottfried at times departs from the original more than is 
strictly necessary. His omission of repetitious phrases and his tenden- 
cy to reduce synonyms (e.g., astretto e sospinto become simply ‘urged’ 
[p. 8]; and ’ingordo e assetato bambino, ‘the thirsty child’ [p. 20]) are of 
course justified. On the other hand, quite a few words and phrases 
are translated too freely: e.g., forzevoli venti is rendered as ‘violent 
words’ (p. 28) instead of ‘violent winds’; perché ci vegga venir meno, as 
‘when he sees our powers failing’ (p. 40) instead of ‘however much 
he may see. . . .’; comunque, as ‘whenever’ (p. 45) instead of ‘however’; 
quanti assenzi, as ‘how many black looks’ (p. 49) instead of ‘how 


1As we were unable to consult the 1553 edition of Bembo’s Gli Asolani, which is the 
basis for Prof. Gottfried’s version, we hence quote from the Dionisotti-Casalone edi- 
tion (Turin, U.T-.E.T., 1932), which reproduces the 1553 text. All our citations have 
been further verified in the Aldine text of 1515. 
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many morose moods’; con amendue le mani agli occhi il si pose, as ‘he 
leaned forward with both hands pressed against his eyes’ (p. 69) in- 
stead of ‘he placed it [i-e., the handkerchief] with both hands against 
his eyes’; poscia che, as ‘if’ (p. 120) instead of ‘since’, etc. Most of these 
loose renditions, fortunately, do not alter Bembo’s thought too 
much. Serious mistranslations are relatively few. The worst case oc- 
curs on the first page (p. 5) of the first dialogue: quegli uomini, a’ qua- 
li. . . quasi per lo continuo e di calamita e di scorta non faccia mestiero is 
grossly rendered as ‘those who do not practice an almost constant 
trade of calamity and care’ instead of ‘those who . . . have not an al- 
most constant need of both lodestone and guide’. Other minor ex- 
amples are: 1, il qual sapore per niente negli amorosi condimenti non pud 
aver luogo, ‘whose flavor never spoils a lover’s sauce’ (p. 106) should 
be ‘whose flavor can never be found in a lover’s sauce’; 2, tutti spruz- 
zandogli, ‘to dry them as best he might’ (p. 108) should be ‘spraying 
water upon them all’; 3, Non per tanto elle dolcezza non porgono se non 
agli occhi degli amanti loro. . . ., “Not that they reserve their charms for 
lovers’ eyes... .’ (p. 116) should be “Nevertheless, they reserve their 
charms only for their lovers’ eyes... .’ 

The lyrical poems with which Bembo’s prose is interspersed are 
sixteen in number: nine are canzoni (a word which Prof. Gottfried 
translates as “songs’!); one is a sestina; the others are short pieces of 
varying length. In rendering them into English, our translator makes 
a superb and usually effective attempt to preserve the rhyme scheme 
of the Italian. To do this, he is at times forced to stray a bit too far 
from the original, but never with disastrous results. His version of 
the sestina, I pitt soavi a riposati giorni, constitutes an admirable tour de 
force. 

The translation is prefaced by an introduction, which contains 
some fine observations upon the genesis and the subject-matter of 
Gli Asolani as well as the relation of Bembo’s opus to the later Corte- 
giano. In view of the paucity of English material on Bembo, how- 
ever, Prof. Gottfried would have done well perhaps to add some in- 
formation on the author’s other works and his significant role in both 
Italian Petrarchism and humanistic Ciceronianism. Moreover, one 
would have welcomed some remarks both upon the prose of Gli Aso- 
lani, so patently Boccaccian in style and so often Petrarchan in con- 
tent, and upon the verse, so full of echoes from such fine canzoni of 
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Petrarch’s as Di pensier in pensier, di monte in monte, and Se "1 pensier 
che mi strugge. The edition lacks notes, but this is somewhat compen- 
sated for by the index, which identifies the personages not mentioned 
by name in the text. Notwithstanding these minor deficiencies, how- 
ever, the volume is a distinct contribution which reflects credit upon 
Prof. Gottfried and the Humanities Division of Indiana University. 

THE CITY COLLEGE, NEW YORK Vincent Luciani 


Joseph G. Fucilla. Relaciones hispanoitalianas. Revista de Filologia 
Espafiola, Anejo t1x. Madrid, Consejo Superior de Investigaciones — 
Cientificas, 1953. 238 pp. 

It isa boon to Comparatists, Italianists, Hispanists, and Renaissance 
scholars in general that Professor Fucilla has made available his wide- 
ly dispersed articles, written over a period of about twenty years, in 
two volumes: Studies and Notes (Literary and Historical) (Napoli- 
Roma, 1953) and Relaciones hispanoitalianas. A third, “Apuntes para 
la historia del Petrarquismo en Espafia’, has been announced. While 
the first of these books ranges over a wide field, from Dante to Fos- 
colo, with special stress on comparative literature, it is the second — 
which represents the greatest number of contributions of interest to 
the Renaissance scholar. Twenty-three out of the twenty-eight ‘ca- 
pitulos y capitulillos’ concern the Spanish Renaissance (in the widest 
sense of the word, including also the Baroque period). They are ar- 
ranged chronologically, beginning with the Marqués de Santillana 
(1398-1458) and ending with Calderén (1600-81). In many cases 
Professor Fucilla has retouched his articles or combined two short 
studies into a longer one. He also added new material here and there. 

As the author tells us in the Prefacio, there is no intention to achieve 
a strict unity or a systematic arrangement beyond the obvious group- 
ing of articles around one author (Cervantes, Sannazaro) or one lit- 
erary genre (drama of the Golden Age). Nevertheless, there does ex- 
ist a unity and it is that of method and approach. These articles are 
above all source studies, the principle purpose of which is to answer 
the question: “where did the author get this?-—theme, motif, poetic 
artifice, as the case may be. The esthetic evaluation or ideological ex- 
planation of the findings of fact is not entirely neglected, but definite- 
ly of secondary importance and limited to the occasional use of the 
terms Baroque and Counter-Reformation and some general re- 
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marks about the artistic results of the work of the borrowing writer. 
In some cases an introductory or concluding paragraph makes it clear 
that the author leaves the critical appraisal to future investigations or 
investigators (see, e.g., p. 78). What we have before us, then, is a 
collection of what the older generations of German scholars some- 
times published under the title Bausteine zu. ... 

Professor Fucilla’s main concern was that these Bausteine could 
serve as solid and reliable building material. In this he is highly suc- 
cessful. He has read widely and has interesting and in some cases rare 
material brought to bear on his topics. The relations shown between 
the source and its derivative range from ‘strikingly obvious’, as in the 
case of imitations of poems, to ‘very plausible’, as in the presentation 
of the intricate relationship of the narrative and dramatic works pre- 
ceding Rojas Zorilla’s Del rey abajo ninguno and the play itself, or 
Guillén de Castro’s Mocedades del Cid and the provenience of some of 
its motifs. The influence of the Cortigiano upon the Second Part of 
Don Quijote we would consider as ‘possible’. Although Professor Fu- 
cilla often cautiously qualifies a relationship as a ‘direct or indirect’ 
influence, we sometimes get the impression that terms like ‘theme’, 
‘motif’, and ‘topos’ should have been used more widely than they 
actually are. It is significant in this respect that Stith Thompson’s 
Motif-Index and D. Rotunda’s Motif-Index of the Italian Novella are 
nowhere mentioned in the Notes. 

At any rate, no matter how the reader may evaluate the evidence 
presented by Professor Fucilla—and in no way does he try to force 
his views upon us—the main fact is that he has provided us with am- 
ple evidence in all cases discussed, and this is what the present review- 
er learned from his book: The dependence of Spanish literature on 
Italian literature is so close that Spanish lyric poets as well as drama- 
tists absorbed from primary, secondary, or even more remote sources 
such a wealth of material, ranging from phrases (e.g., pisar estrellas 
said of the dead) to themes (e.g., offering of the offender’s head in the 
Cid legend) that it is often impossible to pin down the Spanish auth- 
or to a definite Italian source, unless we deal with direct imitation or 
near translation (c.g., Tansillo’s Le lagrime di San Pietro). There is 
another lasting impression produced by Professor Fucilla’s book. 
Motifs and themes occurring in plays which we are wont to consider 
as particularly representative of the Spanish element in Spanish liter- 
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ature are actually of extra-Spanish origin: ‘La versién central en la 
difusién del tema del Cid cortesano: Hecatommithi, Deca u, i, de Gi- 
raldi’? (perhaps the most far-reaching study of the collection); “La 
prueba del valor en la leyenda cidiana’, the handshake test of the of 
fended father derives from Le storie nerbonesi by Andrea da Barberino; 
Rojas Zorrilla’s Del rey abajo ninguno, one of the finest honra plays of 
the Spanish theater, is convincingly related to a story told by Vicente 
Espinel in his La vida de Marcos de Obregén, which, in turn, reflects 
versions found in a number of popular Italian story books. 

These are the main impressions. It is impossible to do justice to all _ 
the studies gathered in this volume, but the group investigating San- 
nazaro’s influence should at least be mentioned. Its main study estab- 
lishes the indebtedness of Bernardo de Balbuena’s Siglo de oro to the 
Neapolitan poet’s Arcadia. 

The translation, mostly due to Sr. Manuel de Ezcurdia, reads well 
and only rarely we noticed an Anglicism in word order. On p. 154 
we find ‘imparalela celebridad de Marino’, which obviously renders 
‘unparalleled’. Sin igual would be the proper Spanish equivalent. The 
text is handsomely printed and relatively free of misprints (there are _ 
some in the Italian texts and a garbled passage on p. 158 in Spanish 
and another one on p. 176 in an English quotation). The one really 
confusing typographical error is found on p. 163, third line from the 
bottom, where read Albano instead of Alberto. 

In sum, any student of Spanish Golden Age poetry, the pastoral 
novel, and the drama, has to check with Professor Fucilla’s book for a 
possible discussion of the author in whom he is interested. In addition 
he should study particularly the more extended chapters to sharpen 
his awareness of the interdependence of the two literatures. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Arnold G. Reichenberger 


The Dublin Virginal Manuscript. Edited by John Ward. Wellesley, 
Mass.: Wellesley College, 1954. (Wellesley Edition, no. 3) 

The publication of the so-called Dublin Virginal Manuscript, a 
hitherto neglected appendage to the well-known Dallis Lute Book at 
Trinity College, provides another missing link in the early history of 
English keyboard music before it reached a high point of develop- 
ment in the seventeenth century. The manuscript proves to be a val- 
uable source covering the period between 1560 and 1580, about 
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_ which little is known concerning secular music for the keyed instru- 


ments. The recently published Mulliner Book (ca. 1570) consists 


_ mostly of settings of religious canti firmi with only a sprinkling of 
_ song and dance arrangements and some adaptations from lute music. 


Between such advanced keyboard pieces as the well-known Aston 


_ Hornepype and My Lady Carey’s Dompe in the Ms. coll. App. 58 of 
_ about 1530, and those in My Lady Nevill’s Book, dated 1591, there has 
_ been a curious gap which is now partly closed in the bringing to light 
_ of the Dublin manuscript. In it we begin to find (in such pieces as the 


Variations on the Romanesca and the Pavana d’ Angleterre) more definite 
attempts at idiomatic patterns of figuration and rhythmic devices la- 
ter to be developed with such fine skill and imagination by Byrd, 
Bull, Gibbons, and Farnaby. Perhaps the writing may not be ona par 
with the best of Blitheman in the Mulliner Book, but most of the 
thirty pieces bear little trace of the ‘organ feeling’ which pervades 
most of the early keyboard music. The Dublin Ms. is also a good in- 


) dication of the extent and manner in which the English used and en- 
_ joyed those colorful dance tunes and broadside ballads, borrowed 


from the many contemporary Franco-Flemish collections. 

Mr. Ward gives most thorough documentation in his excellent 
critical notes and commentary. Many of the twenty-eight anony- 
mous pieces of the collection (only nos. 3 and 4 are signed “Master 
Taylor’) would have remained unidentified were it not for the pains- 


taking and carefully annotated concordance of tunes accomplished 


by the Editor. The problems of music ficta and barring seem success- 
fully solved throughout. Perhaps the only case with which one might 
take issue is that of number 24 (‘Like as the Lark’) whose second half 
defies a regular measure. The fifth barline is definitely misplaced, 
from the point of view of melodic and harmonic stress. 

This volume certainly adds much to our knowledge of the remark- 


| able development of the keyboard art in England and at the same 
_ time offers interesting material of excellent quality for “history of the 


keyboard’ programs. 


| NEW YORK, NEW YORK Blanche Winogron 
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Morley’s Canzonets for two voices. Edited by John Earle Uhler. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1954. 15 pp., facsimiles. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Uhler shows in an interesting fashion that Morley arranged 
his ‘Canzonets for Fwo Voices’ as a narrative sequence telling of the 
love of the poet for his sweetheart Flora. The author regards the in- 
terspersed instrumental fantasies as a part of this plan. ‘Il Lamento’ 
does indeed follow appropriately after ‘Flora wilt thou torment me’ 
but others of the instrumental pieces can only be accommodated to 
this plan by reasoning which is hardly convincing. The practice of” 
including instrumental compositions in vocal part-books can easily 
be accounted for by assuming that the players who were frequently 
invited to participate in madrigals ‘apt for voices or viols’ might rel- 
ish pieces designed especially for viols. The text is marred by ama- 
teurish analyses of the canzonets as well as by questionable or inac- 
curate statements. The Morley “Canzonets’ are not the only contem- 
porary two part compositions. The Whythorne “Duos, or Songs for 
two Voices’ appeared in 1590, although it might be argued that these 
are not strictly ‘madrigalian’. The two part books are marked ‘can- 
tus’ and ‘tenor’, but the third canzonet is written for two sopranos 
and not, as Mr. Uhler states, for soprano and tenor. The volume in- 
cludes an excellent facsimile reproduction of the two part books after 
originals in the Folger Shakespeare Library and the Huntington Li- 
brary. | 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK Charles W. Hughes 


Madeleine Doran. Endeavors of Art: A Study of Form in Elizabethan 
Drama. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1954. xv + 482 pp. $6. 
In the Preface to his Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare, after 
some disparagement of recent Shakespearean criticism, McKerrow 
continues: 
In two directions, however, excellent work is being done. On the one hand, year by 
year we learn more of the background of the Elizabethan period and of how the 
world of the sixteenth century appeared to Shakespeare and his contemporaries, as 
well as how he and they actually spoke and wrote... 
It is among the works which deal with the background of the Eliza- 
bethan period that Miss Doran’s Endeavors of Art should be placed. 
To the various studies in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century psychol- 
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| ogy, or whatever else the men of that time might be expected to 
| know or would be likely to think, she adds her commentary on what 
| the writers themselves, both English and Continental, had to say re- 
| garding their art. She considers their indebtedness to the classics both 
} in theory and in practice; the emphasis they placed upon eloquence, 
upon verisimilitude, upon didacticism; and with this background in 
_ view she discusses the development of the dramatic forms in the sys- 
) tematic arrangement of Chronicle, Comedy, Tragedy and Tragi- 
| Comedy; and then makes a special study of the characterization and 
| plot construction. 


The purpose of the book is to preclude our reading into Renais- 


sance art, particularly Renaissance drama, the reactions which we 
» would have in reading a contemporary work, to prevent an ana- 
_ chronistic interpretation by supplying a vast amount of Renaissance 
- criticism. 


Miss Doran is aware that an over-insistence upon interpreting a 
Shakespeare play in the light of the traditions with which his first 


audiences were familiar may have its own limitations. She writes 


_ (p. 166): 


Professor Dover Wilson has brilliantly developed the thesis that the Prince Hal- 
Falstaff episodes in Shakespeare’s history plays may be better understood for seeing 
them in tradition of the Prodigal Son moralities. ... On this view, Hal is the prodigal, 
Falstaff the Vice . .. Hence he must finally be repudiated. There is some danger, how- 
ever, in fitting the pair too narrowly into this pattern. One may lose the humor and 
reduce the complex ironies of the situation and of the relationship to a very simple 
irony—that vice is more attractive than virtue. As with seeing too much of the miles 
gloriosus in him, one may lose Falstaff himself. 


The point is well taken. But it remains true, as Miss Doran insists, 


_ that the more we know of Shakespeare’s background the more we 


know of Shakespeare. Miss Doran has provided us with a wealth of 
material by which to judge the Renaissance point of view, and has 


made a distinct and valuable contribution to the subject. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY H. D. Gray 


Bava 


Discussion 


In his article on “Two Renaissance Epitaphs’ (RN vm, 9-1) Curt 
F. Biihler quotes lines on ‘the good erle of Devonshire’ from a manu- 
script note in the Morgan Library; and he adds, “The first to cite this 
epitaph, so far as I am aware, was Tristram Risdon in his Survey of 
Devon (1t605-1630).’ Risdon, however, was not the first to cite 
this epitaph. In 1579 it had appeared in a far more conspicuous book 
than the Survey of Devon, namely, The Shepheardes Calender by Ed- | 
mund Spenser, where E. K.’s gloss on |. 69 of ‘Maye’ contains the 
following version: 
Ho, Ho, who lies here? 
I the good Erle of Deuonshere, 
And Maulde my wife, that was ful deare, 
We liued together lv. yeare. 
That we spent, we had: 
That we gaue, we haue: 
That we lefte, we lost. . 
This version, which was republished in the 1581, 1586, 1591, and 
1597 editions of The Shepheardes Calender, seems to be transitional be- 
tween the mid-sixteenth-century Morgan text and Risdon’s; it fol- 
lows the correct reading ‘maud’ in 1. 3, but anticipates some of Ris- 
don’s variations from the Morgan text. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY Rudolf B. Gottfried 


Publications of the Society 


For the convenience of those who wish to make announcements in 
Renaissance News, and for contributors, advertisers, and members 
generally, a regular schedule of publication has been set up as follows: 
Autumn issue: copy is due the editor by October sth at latest. 
This issue should be mailed not later than November 25. 
Winter issue: deadline December sth. Publication January 25. 
Spring issue: deadline February sth. Publication March 25. 
Summer issue: deadline April 5th. Publication May 25. 
We hope that observation of this schedule will make it possible for 
the various conferences, particularly, to get their announcements in 
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soon enough to make the announcement effective. Autumn pro- 
grams should be announced in the Summer issue, and Spring pro- 
_ grams in the Winter issue. 


Studies in the Renaissance, Volume 11, edited by Matthias A. Shaa- 


_ ber, is to appear about December 1. 


Present plans call for two volumes of Studies in 1956, one in the 


| spring, and the other later in the year. Manuscripts of any length, 


from a short note to a small book, should be sent to Professor Shaaber 
or to the headquarters of the Society, for consideration in this pub- 
lishing program. It is planned to include books as well as collections 
of articles in the Studies Series, providing books of suitable length and 
on subjects of general interest to Renaissance scholars can be found. 
Manuscripts should be sent to headquarters. 


Conferences 


THE CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE, meeting at tle Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, on May 13 and 14 had, in 
addition to two sessions of research papers, two major addresses, and 


an evening of Renaissance music on ancient instruments, by Miss 


Suzanne Bloch. The speakers were Myron P. Gilmore, Professor of 


History at Harvard, on ‘Freedom and Determinism in Renaissance 


Historians’, and Dr. Hardin Craig on ‘Intellectual Freedom in the 


- Renaissance’. Exhibits of Renaissance Art from the Nelson Art Gal- 
_ lery in Kansas City, from the Elmer Belt Vinciana Collection in Los 


Angeles, and a display of Renaissance books gave rich variety to the 
program, which included also a reception by Dean and Mrs. James 
Rice at Stephens College. 

THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE has 
been organized under the chairmanship of Quirinus Breen, Professor 


_ of History at the University of Oregon. Council Members are: Idaho, 


Ralph W. Berrirger, Professor of English, College of Idaho; Mon- 
tana, Robert M. Burgess, Acting Chairman of the Department of 
Foreign Languages, Montana State University; Oregon, Philip W. 
Souers, Professor of English, University of Oregon; and Washing- 
ton, Rev. W. T. Costello, s.j., Gonzaga University. Plans are being 
made to include British Columbia and Alberta in the regional group, 


and it seems that the University of Oregon will have a Renaissance 
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Conference in the spring of 1956. Professor Pieter Geyl of Utrecht 
has accepted an invitation to spend the spring term at Oregon. In- 
quiries and applications for membership should be sent to Professor 
Breen, or to the nearest Council member. 

THE NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will meet at 
Tufts University, in Medford, Massachusetts, on November 18 and 
19 next. Professor Harold H. Blanchard, Head of the Department of 
English, is in charge of the program, which will be announced in 
September or October. 

NEWBERRY LIBRARY CONFERENCE ON RENAISSANCE STUDIES - 
The fortunes of Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici at the hands — 
of critics were vividly described at the Newberry Library Confer- 
ence on Renaissance Studies held in Chicago on the Saturday fol- 
lowing Easter. The speaker was Mrs. Joan Bennett, Fellow of Gir-~ 
ton College, Cambridge, and Visiting Lecturer in English at the 
University of Chicago. 

In another paper, Norman B. Spector, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, contrasted the procuress in Renaissance literature with the class- 
ical lena. In an illustrated talk Harold Joachim, Art Institute of Chic- . 
ago, told his audience about an early printed book, Bernhard von 
Breidenbach’s Journey to the Holy Land, and showed lantern slides of 
woodcuts from fifteenth-century editions. 

Alan Simpson, University of Chicago, spoke on the English gen- 
try from 1540 to 1640, with emphasis on recent critical controversy 
about the subject. Virgil B. Helzel, Northwestern University, gave a 
talk on the literary patron as collaborator in Elizabethan literature. 
Herbert Weisinger, Michigan State College, lectured about the at- 
tack on the Renaissance in theology today. 

Stanley Pargellis, Librarian of the Newberry, delivered the address 
of welcome to members of the conference. A special exhibit of incu- 
nabula was arranged by the Library for the occasion. Luncheon was 
held at a nearby inn, where over platters of roast beef members told 
each other about various research projects in which they are engaged. 
R. C. Bald, University of Chicago, will spend the coming academ- 
ic year at Cambridge University where he will work on a biography 
of John Donne. R. Graham Palmer, Institute of Elizabethan Studies, 
has recently published a book on Seneca and the Elizabethans. Mark 
Eccles, University of Wisconsin, has some research under way on 
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Shakespeare. Paul N. Siegel, Ripon College, has finished a book on 
Shakespeare. H. S. Bennett, who is visiting the University of Chica- 
go this spring, is directing research at the University on the manorial 
system in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. He will return to 
Cambridge University later in the year. 

At the conclusion of the Conference, tea was served in the recent- 
ly-opened Fellows’ lounge at the Library. Zera S. Fink, Northwes- 
tern University, will serve as president of the conference for 1956. 
The outgoing president is Ernest Sirluck, University of Chicago. 

Report by Miss B. Brandon 


News & Notes 
A NECROLOGY 


The sudden and untimely death of Otto Johannes Gombosi on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1955, tragically removed a vital force from the ranks of Ren- 
aissance scholarship. Since 1939, when Gombosi came to this country, 
his incisive and novel ideas on the nature of rhythm in Renaissance 
music, and on the function of the bass in the dances of the Renaissance 
have become well known to American students at the University of 
Seattle, at Michigan State College, at the University of Chicago and, 
in recent years, at Harvard University, where he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Music in 1952. 

Otto Gombosi was born in Budapest in 1902 and studied at the 
University of Berlin, where he received his doctorate with a disserta- 
tion on the music of Jacob Obrecht (published at Leipzig in 1925). 
The Renaissance composer Thomas Stoltzer was also the subject of 
one of his European publications (Denkmdler Deutscher Tonkunst, vol. 
65). Another major contribution was a book on the music of ancient 
Greece, Tonarten und Stimmungen der antiken Musik, published in 
Copenhagen in 1939. 

To readers of RN Otto Gombosi’s name is very familiar. We 
recorded his work on the edition of the Capirola Lute Book in Vol. 1, 
No. 1 of this quarterly and announced its forthcoming publication by 
the Société de Musique d’Autrefois (v11, 26). The volume is expected 
to be off the press this summer. His views on rhythm were always 
controversial (see RN v1, 6 and vil, 136), yet of an intellectual dis- 
tinction that commanded the respect of his colleagues. By his stu- 
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dents he was esteemed and beloved as stimulating, demanding, and 
ever generous. At a joint meeting of the New York chapters of the 
American Musicological Society and the Renaissance Society of 
America the Renaissance Trio, directed by Sydney Beck, performed 
Dowland’s ‘Lachrymae’ as a memorial to Otto Gombosi. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE Frederick W. Sternfeld 


THE HISTORY OF IDEAS NEWSLETTER has made its first appear- 

ance with a number of considerable interest to Renaissance scholars. 

It is to appear quarterly, and to bring the ‘history of ideas approach’ . 
to bear both on intellectual history and on the arts. It will print docu-_ 
ments and source materials, a leading article of 500 to 1000 words, 

and brief notes, comments, queries, news of works in progress, desid- 

erata, and bibliographical notes on current literature. The price is $1- 
per year, or $5 for sustaining subscription, payable to Rosalie L. 
Colie, Treasurer, Box 7, Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, 

New York 27, N. Y. 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY NEWS has finally made its bow in 

print with Volume x111 (Spring, 1955), though with a supplement. 
(actually pages 1-8) in the old style. There are reviews, abstracts of MLA 

papers, notes of new books, and, of special interest to Renaissance 

scholars, a section of Neo-Latin News, to be edited by James R. Nai- 

den of Seattle. The subscription price is still $1, payable to J. M. Pat- 

rick, Queens College, Flushing 67, N. Y. 

THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN for February, 1955 (xxXxXI, 46), pub- 

lished a plea for a Mediaeval ard Renaissance Series of Latin Texts with 

English translations comparable to the Loeb Classical Library. Works 

already available in translation should be excluded, but there are out- 

standing writers, editions of whose more notable works have not 

been published since the eighteenth, seventeenth, or even sixteenth 

centuries. Such writers as Hildebert of Lavardin, Nigel Wireker, 

Hugh of Saint Victor, Vincent of Beauvais, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 

Erasmus, More, and numerous others could be named. 

Professor Leo Max Kaiser, Loyola University of Chicago, the 
author of this plea, does not believe that the preparation of critical 
texts must precede such a series. Access to texts and to translations is 
urgent, and ‘if we are to await critical editions, we shall wait long 


indeed’. A notable example of the kind of publication needed, is the 
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reprint of the text, with an English translation, of Gabriel Harvey’s 
Ciceronianus, by C. A. Forbes and H. S. Wilson, in the University of 
Nebraska’s language and literature series. The eleven known copies 
of the original edition are hardly adequate to supply even the Eng- 
lish-speaking part of the world of scholarship today. The need for 
translations as well as texts will hardly be questioned by Latin schol- 
ars, aware as they must be of the utility of the Loeb translations for 
rapid reading and general comprehension, not only of the young or 
weak scholar, but of the best classical students as well. 

Such a series would have the advantage of a systematic organiza- 
tion of the task, a consideration not mentioned by Professor Kaiser. 
But any survey of available translations must make the reader aware 
of the duplication of effort in some areas while others, of much great- 
er importance, are neglected entirely. The inauguration of such a ser- 
ies would be a project worthy of the joint effort of a great press and a 
great foundation; and the first fruit of such an effort would be a re- 
vival of the study of Latin. The more distant, but perhaps more valu- 
able, benefit would be a much more sound and thorough knowledge 
of the Renaissance than is now possible in less than a lifetime of ex- 
_ ceptional opportunity. 

THE FOLGER LIBRARY has announced the winners of two $1000- 
prizes for the best manuscripts submitted for publication in the fields 
of history and literature. The history prize was won by Dr. Conyers 
Read, professor-emeritus of the University of Pennsylvania, for his 
book on ‘Mr. Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth’, which will be 
published this spring in England by Jonathan Cape and in the United 
States by Alfred Knopf. The literature prize went to Colonel and 
Mrs. William F. Friedman, of Washington, D. C., for a book tenta- 
tively entitled “The Cryptologist Looks at Shakespeare’. Colonel 
Friedman is one of the leading cryptologists of this country, the auth- 
or of technical works on the subject, and Mrs. Friedman has gained 
recognition in the same field. Their book is an objective analysis of 
the cryptographic evidence of authorship which has been put for- 
_ ward over the years. They do not engage in the controversy about 
the identity of Shakespeare, but merely analyze from a professional’s 
point of view the use to which such evidence has been put. 

MISS DOROTHY MINER, Librarian and Keeper of Manuscripts of 
the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, this year gave the A. S. W. Ros- 


(33%) 


enbach Lectures in bibliography at the University of Pennsylvania. 
She spoke on ‘The Early Middle Ages: Books for the Altar’; “The 
Gothic Era: Books for the Aristocrat’; and ‘Prelude to the Printing 
Press: Books for Everyone’. The A. S. W. Rosenbach Fellowship in 
Bibliography was established in 1929 to bring distinguished scholars 
in this field to the University of Pennsylvania for a series of public 
lectures. 


New Books 


The following books of interest to students of the Renaissance were 
reported in the British National Bibliography and Publishers’ Weekly 
during the period from January 15 to March 16, 1955. Where both 
English and American editions were reported, only the American 
edition is listed. American editions of books previously reported in- 
Renaissance News are given brief listing with cross reference. Books 
received by this publication are marked with an asterisk. It is hoped 
in future installments of this checklist to include books in other lan- 
guages than English. [When ordering books, please mention Renais- 


sance News.] 


FINE ARTS 

Ancona, Paola d’. The Schifanoia months 
at Ferrara, with a critical note by Cesare 
Gnudi on the recent restoration. Trans. 
from the Italian by Lucia Krasnik. Lon- 
don: Alec Tiranti. 110 pp., 44 plates, 
bibl. 90 /-. 

Brion, Marcel. Leonardo da Vinci. Trans. 
from the French by Lucy Norton. (Ars 
mundi ser.) London: Heinemann. 47 
pp-, 56 plates, bibl. 7/6. 

Descargues, Pierre. Diirer. Trans. from 
the French by Lucy Norton. (Ars mun- 
di ser.) London: Heinemann. 31 pp., 
71 plates, bibl. 7 /6. 

Flemish paintings and drawings at 56 Prin- 
ce’s Gate, London, S.W.7 [Seilern Col- 
lection]. Part I, 2 vols. London: Shen- 
val P.; Maggs. Text, 116 pp., 48 plates; 
portfolio, 130 plates. 63 /-. 

Genaille, Robert. Flemish painting from 
Van Eyck to Brueghel. (Pictura ser.) 


London: Zwemmer, 1954. 47 pp., il- 
lus., bibl. 52 /6. 

Godfrey, F. M. Early Venetian painters. 
(RN, vin, 1) Hollywood-by-the-Sea, 
Fla.: Transatlantic Arts. $2.25. 

Hamilton, George Heard. The art and 
architecture of Russia. (Pelican hist. of 
art, Z 6.) Baltimore, Md.: Penguin 
Books. 341 pp., illus., bibl. $8.50. 
[From the tenth century to the present. ] 

Harvey, John (compiler). English mediae- 
val architects: a biographical dictionary 
down to 1550. With contributions by 
Arthur Oswald. London: Botsford. 
411 pp. 3/15 /-. 

Heydenreich, Ludwig Heinrich. Leonar- 
do da Vinci; authorized trans. from the 
German. 2 vols. London: Macmillan, 
1954. 211 pp., 2 plates; 21 pp., 176 
plates. 6/6/-. 

Johnson, Charles W. H. (ed.) Memlinc 
(born about 1438; died 1494). (Faber gal- 
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lery ser.) London: Faber. 24 pp., 10 
plates, bibl. 9/6. 

Michelangelo drawings in the Ashmolean 
Museum. Oxford: Ashmolean Mus-~ 
eum, 1954. 4 pp., 28 plates. 2/6. 

Phillips, John Goldsmith. Early Florentine 
designers and engravers. (Metropolitan 
Mus. of Art pubs.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard U. P., 1954. 230 pp., illus. 
$12.50. 

Piero di Cosimo. A forest fire, by Piero di 
Cosimo. Oxford: Ashmolean Museum, 
1953. 2 pp., 8 plates. r/-. 

Raphael drawings selected from the collection 
in the Ashmolean Museum. Oxford: 
Ashmolean Museum, 1953. 4 pp., 28 
plates. 2/6. 

Salinger, Margaretta M. Michelangelo 
(1475-1564); the last judgment. (Pocket 
lib. of great art, A 23.) New York: 
Pocket Books and H. N. Abrams, 
1954. Unnumbered pp., plates, bibl. 
$.50. 

Stechow, Wolfgang (ed.) Pieter Bruegel 
the elder (about 1525-1569). (Pocket lib 
of great art, A 21.) New York: Pocket 
Books and H. N. Abrams, 1954. Un- 
numbered pp., 16 plates, bibl. $.50. 

Sypher, Wylie. (see under Literature.) 

Uccello, Paolo. A hunt in a forest, by Paolo 
Uccello. Oxford: Ashmolean Museum, 
1953. 2 pp., 8 plates. 1/-. 

Velazquez, Diego Rodriguez de Silva y. 
Velazquez. Introd. and inter-leaving 
texts by José Ortega y Gasset, trans. by 
C. David Ley. London: Collins, 1954. 
83 pp., 105 plates. 42/-. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
Samson and a Philistine by Giovanni Bo- 
logna. Text by John Pope-Hennessy. 
(Monographs ser., 8.) London: H. M. 
S. O., 1954. 20 pp., 14 plates. 3/6. 


HISTORY 
Bainton, Roland Herbert. Here I stand; 
a life of Martin Luther. (Mentor bk., 
MD 127.) New York: New American 
Lib. 336 pp., bibl. $.50 (paper). [Orig- 
inally published in 1950.] 


Beresford, Maurice. The lost villages of 
England. New York: Philosophical 
Lib. 445 pp., bibl. $12.00. 

Bridbury, Anthony Randolph. England 
and the salt trade in the later Middle Ages. 
Oxford: Clarendon P. 198 pp., 21/-. 

Butler, Rodney Fawcett. The history of 
Kirkstall Forge through seven centuries, 
1200-1954 A.D.; the story of England’s 
oldest ironworks. 2d ed. York: Sessions. 
265 pp., 63/-. 

Crombie, Alastair Cameron. Oxford’s 
contributions to the origins of modern sci- 
ence. Oxford: Blackwell, 1954. 27 pp. 
2 /6. 

Gilson, Etienne Henry. History of Chris- 
tian philosophy in the Middle Ages. (Ran- 
dom lifetime lib.) New York: Ran- 
dom House. 255 pp., bibl. $7.50. 
[From Justin Martyr to Nicholas of 
Cusa. | 

Hyde, Edward, 1st Earl of Clarendon. Sel- 
ections from ‘The history of the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars’ and ‘The life [of Claren- 
don] by himself’. Ed. by G. Heuhns 
(World’s Classics, 544.) London: Ox- 
ford U. P. 492 pp. bibl. 8/6. 

Knowles, David, and William Francis 
Grimes. Charterhouse; the medieval 
foundation in the light of recent discoveries. 
New York: Longmans, 1954. 108 pp. 
$7.00. 

Lorant, Stefan (ed.) The new world; the 
first pictures of America, made by John 
White and Jacques Le Moyne and en- 
graved by Theodore de Bry, with contem- 
porary narratives of the Huguenot settle- 
ment in Florida, 1562-1565, and the Vir- 
ginia colony, 1585-1590. London: Brun, 
1954. 293 pp., illus. 7/10 /-. [Limited 
to 250 numbered copies. | 

Lucas-Dubreton, Jean, pseud. [J. Lucas 
de Peslouan]. The Borgias (RN, vm, 
1) New York: Dutton. 321 pp. $4.95. 

McAnally, Arthur, and Duane H. D. 
Raller (comps.) A check list of the E. De 
Golyer collection in the history of science 
and technology as of August 1, 1954. 
Norman: U. of Oklahoma P. 133 pp. 
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$3.00 (paper). 

Maynard, Theodore. Queen Elizabeth. 
Abridged ed. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce, 
1954. 311 pp., bibl. $5.00. 

Morris, Christopher. Political thought in 
England; Tyndale to Hooker. (Home U. 
lib., 225.) New York: Oxford U. P., 
1954. $2.00. 

Ogburn, Dorothy, and Charlton Og- 
burn. The renaissance man of England. 
Rey. ed. New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $7 pp. $1.25. 

Paul, Robert Sydney. The lord protector; 
religion and politics in the life of Oliver 
Cromwell. London: Lutterworth P. 
483 pp., bibl. 35 /-. 

Pizarro, Francisco. Washington, D. C.: 
Pan American Union. 15 pp. $.10 
(paper). 

Price, Mary R., and C. E. L. Mather. A 
portrait of Britain under the Tudors and 
Stuarts. (RN,vm, 1) New York :Ox- 
ford U.P., 1954. $1.40. 

Strong, Charles Frederick. The early mod- 
ern world; from the age of discovery in the 
fifteenth century to the eve of the War of 
American Independence. (History of 
Britain and the world ser., 3.) London: 
U. of London P. 256 pp. 7/-. 

Woodhouse, H. F. The Doctrine of the 
Church in Anglican Theology, 1547- 
1603. London: S. P. C. K., for the 
Church History Society. 223 pp. 25 /-. 


LITERATURE 


Alexander, Peter. Hamlet; father and son. 
Oxford: Clarendon P. 189 pp. 15 /-. 
[The Lord Northcliffe lectures, Uni- 
versity College, London, 1953.] 

*Baron, Hans. Humanistic and political lit- 
erature in Florence and Venice at the be- 
ginning of the quattrocento; studies in criti- 
cism and chronology. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard U. P. 233 pp. $4.75. 

Boas, Guy. Shakespeare and the young ac- 
tor; a guide to production. London: 
Rockliff. 126 pp. 16 /-. [The headmas- 
ter of Sloane School, Chelsea, records 
how he has staged the school produc- 


tions of Shakespeare which have re- 
ceived professional commendation. ] 

Bogard, Travis. The tragic satire of John 
Webster. Berkeley: U. of California 
P. 170 pp., bibl. $3.50. 

Bullett, Gerald William (ed.) Silver poets 
of the sixteenth century. (Everyman’s 
lib., 985.) New York: Dutton. 428 pp., 
bibl. $1.65. [First published in 1947.] 

Cruttwell, Patrick. The Shakespearean 
moment, and its place in the poetry of the 
seventeenth century. New York: Colum- 
bia U. P. 262 pp. $3.75. [The ‘poetic™ 
revolution’ of the 1590’s, led, accord- 
ing to the author, by Shakespeare and 
Donne. ] 

Fox, Levi. The Shakespearean gardens. - 
Norwich, Eng.: Jarrolds, 1954. 28 pp. 
3} /6. 

Francis of Sales, Saint. Introduction to the 
devout life. Trans. from the French by 
John K. Ryan. (Image book, D 13.) 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 314 
pp. $.85 (paper). 

Greene, Robert. Ciceronis amor: Tullies 
love (1589), and, A quip for an upstart 
courtier (1592). Introd. by Edwin Havi- 
land Miller. Gainesville, Fla.: Scholars’ 
Facs. & Reprints, 1954. 157 pp. $6.00. 

Greg, Sir Walter. The editorial problem in 
Shakespeare; a survey of the foundations 
of the text. 34 ed. Oxford: Clarendon 
P. 210 pp. 15 /-. 

Hunter, Edwin R. Shakespeare and com- 
mon sense. Boston, Mass.: Christopher, 
1954. 312 pp. $4.00. 

Jonson, Ben. Poems, ed. Johnston. (RN, 
vil, 1) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. 
P. 407 pp. $3.75. 

Knight, George Wilson. The imperial 
theme: further interpretations of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies including the Roman 
plays. London: Methuen, 1954. 367 pp. 
21 /-. [Reprint, with corrections, of 
3d ed., 1951.] 

—The mutual flame; on Shakespeare’s 
‘Sonnets’ and ‘The phoenix and the tur- 
tle’. London: Methuen. 233 pp, bibl. 


18 /-. 
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Peacham, Henry. The garden of eloquence 
(1593). Introd. by William G. Crane. 
Gainesville, Fla.: Scholars’ Facs. & Re- 
prints, 1954. 280 pp. $7.50. 

Rostvig, Maren Sofie. The happy men; 
studies in the metamorphoses of a classical 
ideal, 1600-1700. (Oslo studies in Eng- 
lish, 2.) Oxford: Blackwell, 1954. 496 
pp. 12/6. 

Sazonova, Julia. History of Russian litera- 
ture; ancient period. 2 vols. [in Russian]. 
New York: Chekhov Pub. House. 
412 pp., bibl. $3.00 (paper). 

Shakespeare, William. The complete 
works. Ed. by Peter Alexander. Lon- 
don: Collins, 1954. 1376 pp. 15/-. 
[First published in 1951.] 

—Coriolanus. Ed. by Kemball-Cook. 
(RN, vi, 1) New York: Oxford U 
P. 254 pp. $1.00. 

—Cymbeline. Ed. by J. M. Nosworthy. 
(Arden ed.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard U. P. 308 pp., bibl. $3 85. 

Sisson, Charles Jasper. Shakespeare. (Brit- 
ish Book News, Bibl. ser. of supple- 
ments, 58.) London: Longmans, 
Green, for the British Council and Na- 
tional Book League. 50 pp., bibl. 2s. 

*Sypher, Wylie. Four stages of renaissance 
style; transformations in art and literature, 
1400-1700. (Anchor book, A 45.) 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 312 
pp., bibl. $1.25 (paper). [“Renaissance,’ 
Mannerism, Baroque, and Late Bar- 
oque styles in literature and architec- 
ture, painting, and sculpture; now in 
an admirably inexpensive form.] 

*Toffanin, Giuseppe. History of human- 
ism. Trans. from the Italian by Elio 
Gianturco. New York: Las Americas 
Pub. Co., 1954. 392 pp., bibl. $9.00. 
[Original published in 1933; biblio- 
graphy now augmented. ] 

Tyndale, William. The gospel off S. Jhon 
(The newe testamenteM D. XXVI., I.) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Lexington, Ky.: Anvil P.70pp. $12.50. 
( $40 for 4 vols.) 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de. Es- 
say on Milton. Ed. by Desmond Flow- 
er. Cambridge: Cambridge U. P., 
1954. 29 pp. For private circulation. 


OTHER SUBJECTS 

Arrighi, Ludovico degli. The first writing 
book. Introd. and nn. by John Howard 
Benson. (Harvard College lib., New- 
berry lib., studs. in the hist. of calli- 
graphy, 2.) New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
U. P., 1954. 62 pp. $2.50. [English 
trans. and facs. of Arrighi’s Operina, 
‘the first manual of the chancery 
hand.’] 

Cunnington, Cecil Willett, and Phillis 
Cunnington. Handbook of English cos- 
tume in the seventeenth century. London: 
Faber. 222 pp., illus., bibl. 36 /- 

Fox, Sir Cyril, and Fitzroy Richard Som- 
erset. Monmouthshire houses; a study of 
building techniques and smaller house- 
plans in the fifteenth to seventeenth cen- 
turies. Part 3: Renaissance, c. 1590- 
1714. Cardiff: National Museum of 
Wales, Welsh Folk Museum, 1954. 178 
pp., 30 plates. 21 /-. 

John of St. Thomas. The material logic of 
John of St. Thomas. Trans. from the 
Latin by Yves R. Simon et al.; pref. by 
Jacques Maritain. Chicago: U. of Chi- 
cago P. 672 pp. $10.00. [First English 
trans. of basic treatises by this seven- 
teenth-century interpreter of Aristotle 
and Aquinas. ] 

*Price, Derek J. (ed.) The equatorie of the 
planetis. With a linguistic analysis by 
R.M. Wilson. New York: Cambridge 
U. P. 229 pp. $10.00. [Peterhouse MS. 
75.1 (fourteenth century), describing 
a device for calculating planetary pos- 
itions. ] 


William Peery 
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DOUBLEDAY ,” ANCHOR BOOKS 


5 indispensable books for the Renaissance scholar 


FOUR STAGES OF RENAISSANCE STYLE 
Transformations in Art and Literature 1400-1700 


By wyYltz syPHER A brilliant study of Renaissance art and literature, ~ 
combining literary criticism and art history, with particular reference to 
such figures as Shakespeare, Donne, Milton, Dante, Michelangelo, El 
Greco, Titian, Bernini and Rubens. With 32 pages of illustrations. 

An Anchor Original, $1.25 


MEDIEVAL PEOPLE 


By EILEEN POWER AA classic of social history—a detailed picture of the 
kitchens, counting rooms, nunneries, cottages, and trading vessels of the 
Middle Ages, as seen through the lives of six people who lived between the . 
9th and 15th centuries. $ .85 


THE WANING OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


ByjJ. HUIZINGA This study of the forms of life, thought, and art in 
France and the Netherlands is one of the great histories of the beginnings: 
of the Renaissance. $ .95 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF HUMAN 
A Study in the History of Taste 


By GEOFFREY SCOTT This modern classic in architectural literature con- 
siders the principles in the judgment of art in general, developed in a bril- 
liant analysis of Renaissance architecture in particular. $ .75 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY BACKGROUND 
Studies in the Thought of the Age in Relation to Poetry and Religion 


By BASIL WILLEY One of the great modern works of intellectual history, 
this is a brilliant examination of the emergence of the modern world at the 
end of the Renaissance. $ .85 


At all booksellers, or direct from 
DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC., Dept rN, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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